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‘tA book this to re-d, to re-read, to lay aside for six 
months in a drawer, and then, upon rediscovery, to welccme 
with joy, and sit down to read all over again. 

JAMES PAYN. 

“Tf love stories, simply tole, without foolish and exag- 
gerated sentiment, and above all witbout unnecessary — 
can win the public ear, ‘The Way they Loved at Grimpat 
should eg They are among the very best specimens 
of our modern short story literature.” 
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any tale —whien 5 monstrously unfa:r to the critic.” Z 
WALTER BESANT. 
“The author of ‘The Way of Transgressors’ is equally 
successful in either form of romantic literature.” 


A. T. SUICESE COUCH (“Q”). 
“The book is delightful frum cover to cover. ” 


J. M. BARRIE. 
* A sweet and living book.” 


F. A. ATKINS. 
‘€One of the most hopetul works uf the season, which po 
careful student of current iiterature cav afford to neglect.” 


Lonpon: 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, LiutreEp, 
8t. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, B.C. 


WHAT HER BODY AND 
SOUL PERMIT. 


‘‘Ler women,” Mr. Rudyard Kipling has 
said, in a sentence that deserves to be 
remembered, “do whatever their bodies and 
souls permit.” Now Mr. Kipling is one who 
watches the onward sweep of pioneering 
‘ womanhood with, to say the least of it, 
a detached air. Wherefore we may feel 
comforted in the thought that nothing 
redly revolutionary flutters above our heads 
if we emblazon this motto on our banner. 
For it is in truth all that we have ever 
fought for, all for which we have striven not 
less nor more. 
Not less. Is it needful to offer any proof 
of this? Is not this Woman’s Century one 
convincing proof that many women have 
achieved in their several walks of life the 
utmost that body and soul permit to any 
mortal being? Is not the list of all who 
have excelled—as Senior Wrangler or as 


Senior Classic, as author or as teacher, as 
artist, musician; orator, physician, pbilan- 
thropist—is not the list, which might be 
indefinitely elaborated, sufficiently full and 
sufficiently brilliant? Unquestionably it has 
been found brilliant enough to offer a potent 
stimulus to thousands of young women just 
entering upon life, in whose hearts it has set 
a fire of ambition burning that may not 
lightly be extinguished. 

That stimulus, our readers will be disposed 
to remind us, receives intensification from 
the valuable contributions which ladies, 
distinguished in professions and careers the 
most diverse, have made to our present 
number. As one reads the articles that 


follow, the average maiden will say to her- 


self, with the pardonable presumption of 
youth, “‘ Why should not I too be a successful 
doctor? why should not I become a hospital 
matron?” or whichever of the world’s 
workers she is most drawn to emulate. And 
if she recognises her obligations to others, 
she will acknowledge that the path to dis- 
tinction has been made all the easier for her 
by those who have trodden it, and who now 
guard her against its pitfalls. Anyhow, let 
her set forth gaily upon the ascent, by what- 
ever path she makes it, keeping her eyes 
fixed upon the summit, which, if she attain, 
all shall congratulate her, and none shall say 
that when she set out to climb she did amiss. 

But what if she do not attain the summit 
of the hill of fame? What if she die 
upon the lower slopes? It is then we 
must observe that Mr. Kipling’s precept 
has its other side, and that in asking 
that each woman be allowed to do that 
which nature gives her leave to do, we also 
ask no more. But can we convince our 
opponents that we ask no more ? It is doubt- 
ful. They do not wish to be convinced, we 
fear. They take a joy in comparing the 
highest promise of youth with the moderate 
achievement of middle age. The distin- 
guished scholar from Oxford who becomes 
merely a high school teacher; the girl who 
hoped to do fine literary work, and is thank- 
ful for a seat at the reporters’ table; the 
patient scientific worker, who never lights 


critic in his extreme development. 


One Penny Weekly. 


on an undiscovered principle—the lives of 


these and many others are pulled to pieces 
and discussed with the unfailing chuckle of 
malicious satisfaction. The geutleman now 


known to the world as the husband of 


“ George Mandeville” represents this type of 
“Mr. 
Mandeville” was a gentleman who cut the 
sorriest possible figure in life, who earned 
not a penny, did scarcely anything except 
when his wife compelled him (which the 
author does not show was a frequent occur- 
rence), and was the least possible in the way 
of a living being. The only spirit which he 
possessed was the spirit of condemnation, and 
that he had in large measure. The hero of 
this singular romance is surely the New Man, 
We sincerely trust he may not be long enough 
with us to grow old. 


His idea about the sexes is, however, some- 
what aged, so aged that we would fain see it 
interred. It is this: That man may indulge 
in the utmost licence of mediocrity, but not 
Woman. She must be either Hausfrau or 
Genius, and, if the latter, the Mr. Mande- 
villes will say, as in the case of George Eliot, 
that she is “three parts man.” Yet in one 
vital matter no persons are so tolerant of 
mediocrity as the Mr. Mandevilles. A 
mediocre marriage is permissible — nay, 
hallowed—and the utmost misery in the 
married state, short of a pub'ic scandal(which 
they cannot forgive) will not make them 
think marriage a failure. 


But the gibes of the Mr. Mandevilles would 
be unworthy an instant’s attention were it 
not that by dint of repetition they acquire a 
semblance of force in the ears of those at 
whom they are levelled. Not to become what 
we hoped to become is sad, but it must neces- 
sarily be the fate of most of us, men and 
women; but to do anything to transform 
what is often a wholesome sadness into a 
bitterness and a poison is unmanly and un- 
generous, 

It is therefore we urge, that those whoxe 
bodies and souls do not permit them to do 
great marvels should be, at all events, per 
mitted to do what they can ia the way of 
honest, self-respecting, blameless work, and 
we ask the George Mandevilles’ husbauds to 
remind themselves that it is not given to 
each even of them to be “upon Fortune’s 
cap the topmost button.” 


ART, ARCHITECTURE AND 
GARDENING. 


AT HOME WITH 


MISS GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 

“ Ang you for ‘ Munstead,’ ma’am P ” said a rail- 
way porter, as I stepped out on to the platform 
at Old Godalming station. Being answered in 
the affirmative, he led me to the station yard, 
where Miss Jekyll’s dogcart and favourite brown 
cob were waiting. There was an unpleasant 
drizzle falling, and a rather aggravating wind 
blowing, which compelled me to renew my 
acquaintance with the quaint old town from 
under an umbrella, perpetually threatening to 
turn itself inside out. On we drove, passing 
some good specimens of seventeenth century 
houses and the old church, with ite Norman 
tower and huge spire, until, leaving the town 
behind, we ascended a charming country lane, 
and were able to look abroad over one of those 
vistas of loveliness in which 
Surrey abounds. 

“‘Whata gloriouscountry 
you live in,” I involuntarily 
exclaimed to Miss Jekyll’s 
coachman, He responded 
with a pleased alacrity, very 
different from the attitude 
of a Jarvis whose acquaint- 
ance I made in Shropshire. 
He was driving me through 
miles of exquisite country, 
and as at each turn in the 
road I uttered enthusiastic 
exclamations, such as “ What 
a fine view,” “ What beauti- 
fully wooded heights,” he 
' replied with stolid indiffer- 
ence, “ So they sey, so they 
sey.” 

Munstead House stands 
upon Munstead Heath. 
There has been no hard and 
fast clearing, so that it is 
difficult to tell where the 
extensive gardens of the 
house end and where the 
heath begins. In this respect 
it reminded me of Professor 
Tyndall’s house on Hind- 
head, where the native 
heather lines the carriage 
drive with banks of fragrant 
purple. But here the com- 
parison must end, for Mun- 
stead has not asingle modern 
point about its architecture, 
although it is barely twenty years old. It 
strikes a visitor as a well-preserved specimen 
of an old English country house. The walls 
are covered with creepers, the windows have 
a retiring look, the chimneys are spacious, and 
the entrance door is large and handsome. It 
is approached from the front garden, circled 
with trees and shrubs, by a flight of white 
stone steps, flanked by a wall and pillars. Just 
the kind of stately entrance one sees depicted 
in pictures dealing with old-fashioned country life. 
Inside the same idea is maintained. The spacious 
hall and the corridors have bare floors of solid oak, 
not, however, so highly polished as to necessitate 
acquiring the art of falling gracefully. The 
staircase is very handsome. It is of polished 
oak with deep panels, skirting the wall on the 
inner side. A large Florentine chest of ex- 
quisite workmanship, in gilding, is a noticeable 
object in the hall, and palms, ferns, rugs and 

draperies make a tout-ensemble of artistic re- 
pose. Amid these ideal surroundings Mies 
Jekyll resides with her mother, and pursues pro- 
fessionally what has always been the passion of 
her life—gardening and house decoration, in the 
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higher branches. She is also a skilled worker in 
metals. 
AN UNIQUE WORKSHOP. 
Miss Jekyll greeted me at the entrance to her 
special room and workshop. She is a lady of 


and good sense. She wore a plain, blue serge 
dress, and boots with no nonsense about them. 


it, so full was it of interest? The floor is of bare 
oak boards like the hall, the walls are literally 
covered from floor to ceiling with pictures, 
plaques, metal work and rows of jars and bric-a- 
brac standing upon shelves. Panels and cup- 
boards, in process of decoration, stand about in 
odd corners. In the centre of the room is a 
table covered with architectural designs and com- 
passes. Drawings stand upon easels. Under one 
of the low, early English windows is a long, 
formidable-looking carpenter’s bench; scores of 
tools in orderly array have their place 


middle life, of strong, robust appearance, with a | 
clever, strongly-marked face, full of kindliness | 


And then her room—how can I begin to describe | 
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August the cold mist and drizzle outside made 
one keenly appreciative of comfort within, and 
as I drew my chair upto the friendly logs on the 
open hearth, I execrated the person who invented 
those poor apologies for comfort — gas fires, 
Then came the man servant with the tea tray, 
‘and Miss Jekyll, in the style of a good old 
| English housekeeper, attended to the brewing 
' herself. 
THE FORGE OF VOLCAN. 

Mr. Lutyens, a young architect, whom Miss 
Jekyll introduced as her partner, made one at 
the cosy tea. He was picturesquely attired iu 
riding dress, and as he finished the strapping up 
of his nether garments, seated on a low seat by 
the blazing logs, he added completeness to the 
picture of early English home life. It was he 
who drew aside the curtain from the inner sanc- 
tum of Miss Jekyll’s room, and displayed the 
mysterious abode of Vulcan. Here was a forge 
and bellows with every necessary adjunct for the 


along the | smelting and moulding of the precious metals in 


which the lady decorator 
achieves such exquisite 
workmanship. He _ also 
pointed out to me some of 
Miss Jekyll’s work—an oak 
cupboard inlaid with corn- 
flowers in mother of pearl, 
some oak panels inlaid with 
a beautiful design in marble 
and mother-of-pearl, and 
platters of solid silver em- 
bos-ed with flower designs. 
One had a centre of blue 
lead, which contrasted ex- 
cellently with the chaste 
inlaid silver border. But 
the best of Miss Jekyll’s 
work is not to be seen at 
Munstead ; it enriches many 
of the stately homes of the 
land. 

She spoke in the highest 
terms of her partner. They 
plan the laying out of estates 
together, Miss Jekyll attend- 
ing to the gardening, and 
Mr. Lutyens designing rustic 
=e bridges, summer-houses, and 
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the architect's skill. In the 
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THE OLD-FASHIONED GARDEN. 


‘back. ‘Ihe eticlosure of another window is con- 
verted into a cosy corner. There stands Miss 
Jekyll’s writing table, and shelves of reference 
books are upon the wall; while her methodical 
habits are evinced by a pair of post office scales, 
a pincushion, scissors (large and small), and a 
button hook, and a bunch of keys hanging in 
orderly array. Under this window are flower-beds 
filled with gorgeous blossoms, and beyond 
stretches interminably the wooded heath. There 
| area number of carved oak chests in the room, 
| and amidst a heap of antiques stand a group of 
|the Lilium giganteum, in a dried condition. 
| They look formidable as war clubs, yet when 
‘taken in the hand the hollow stems prove light 
as a feather. 

It is seldom that one gets a peep into such an 
interesting old curiosity shop, and then, too, ic 
was so cosy and comfortable. Around the hearth 
easy chairs were ranged, and in the open fire- 
place logs of wood were burning brightly, and 
filling the room with fragrance. 

| a fire when I feel cold,” explained Miss Jekyll, 


[of ‘ The Garden.” 


“T always have | 


| I do not go by the calendar.” I was thankful | 
|she did not, for though it was the middle of | 


on eet architectural work, and the 
ie lady partner attends to the 
higher branches of inside 
decoration. It struck me as 
quite a unique and ideal 
partnership. After Mr. Lutyens had taken his 
leave and started for a ride across country, we 
drew our chairs still nearer to the logs and 
continued the tea dissipation. 


PERSONAL HISTORY. 


« Would you give me a little bit of personal 
history, Miss Jekyll,” I asked, “ and tell me how 
you developed your present tastes and work ?” 

“I was born in London, at Grafton Street, 
Berkeley Square, and my father was Edward 
Jekyll, of the Grenadier Guards. We came to 
live in the country when I was only four years 
old. I have always loved the country, and at an 
early age used to wander about and look for 
wild flowers. I found out the names of them 
for myself in John’s “ Flowers of the Field.” As 
a young girl I took long, rambling rides alone 
across the country, and studied the habits of all 
the plants, in meadow, hedgerow, hill, wood, and 
water. The love of wild flowers led to an interest 
in gardening. I used to watch the cottage 
gardens, and by degrees collected garden flowers 
of my own. I had a large collection before I 
knew what the names were, the facilities for 
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reference not being so easy thirty years ago as 
they are to-day.” 

‘Did you receive encouragement to follow out 
your tastes P” 

“ My parents afforded me every facility for 
acquiring knowledge, and encouraged my natural 
tastes. Ample liberty was given me in every 
way. I learned drawing when young, and for 
many years was devoted to pencil and brush, but 
of late years shortsightedness has compelled me 
to give up drawing and painting. I take up 
photography now as a substitute. One of my 
favourite pastimes is to go about the country 
photographing the old cottages, farmhouses, 
tree stumps, old-fashioned gardens, lanes filled 
with ferns and flowers, and the real old 
people of the country, who interest me greatly. 
You will see from this book of photographs,” 
continued Miss Jekyll, “the subjects which 
interest me. It has been a great trial to me to 
give up drawing and painting, but I find that 
artistic knowledge is a great help in photo- 
graphy.” 

“You draw your own designs for decoration, 
I suppose, Miss Jekyll ?” 

“ Always; here is a book of my designs.” 

Looking through it, I found designs in Renais- 
sance style, for inlaid work, a copy of the em- 
broidery in the great drawing-room at Eaton 
Hall, a design for a service of Communion plate, 
and a particularly handsome one for a silver 
dessert service. 

“ How did you come to take up metal and 
inlaid work,Miss Jekyll ? ” 

“From quite a child I had a taste for using 
tools and doing work which required the use of 
the fingers. When travelling abroad with my 
parents I used to get hold of the foreign work- 
men and get them to teach me their handicrafts, 
especially the Italians—they are 89 kind in 
imparting knowledge, quite unlike the British 
workmen. In that way I gained a practical 
knowledge of inlay and gilding, and to this I 
afterwards added working in metals. Chasing 
and embossing were not so fashionable then as 
they are row.” 


THIRTY-TWO ACRES OF GARDEN. 


At this juncture a gardener friend of Miss 
Jekyll’s, from a neighbouring estate, called to see 
over her domain; so, as the drizzle was only 
slight now, we put on cloaks and began a tramp 
through the grounds, which extend for seventeen 
acres on one side of the house, and fifteen on the 
other. Interviewing was practically at an end, 
as Miss Jekyll and her gardener friend were 
soon immersed in the technicalities of the pro- 
fession ; but I was able to observe what a perfect 
knowledge of every tree, plant, and flower in this 
vast stretch of gardens Miss Jekyll has. 

The land immediately around Munstead is 
called the Home garden. The large lawn is 
framed with the natural growth of the heath, then 
comes the square garden, ablaze with masses of 
old-fashioned flowers, each flower being grouped 
by itself. Leading from it was a long stretch of 
rock wall filled with Alpine and rock plants. 
Other charming features were the primrose 
garden, a wild rose bower, a shady way, like 
a tunnel, covered in evergreens, a rock garden, a 
large Scotch fir designedly draped in clematis 
and wild rose, and the kitchen garden, lined with 
gorgeous groups of dahlias in red, white and 
yellow. In the garden wall I noticed a very 
handsome gateway, which I found had been 
sculptured by Miss Jekyll. 

But beautiful and unique in design as is the 
Home garden, it is the fifteen acres which lie on 
the opposite side of the house which is Miss Jekyll’s 
particular domain. She started with a large 
stretch of natural heath a year or two ago, and 
is rapidly developing it into one of the most 
beautiful pictures of art concealed in nature 
which the eye ever rested upon. It seems like 
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walking through a wood, for trees, brackens and 
purple and white heather grow in natural 
luxuriance ; yet every clump of heather and each 
bed of bracken and the various groups of trees 
are all there according to plan and order. In 
this unique garden the fragrance of the natural 
wood is retained. One of the most interesting 
features in the grounds is 


YE OLDE ENGLISH COTTAGE, 


a snug residence which, under Miss Jekyll’s and 
Mr. Lutyens, direction, is being built by good 
country workmen upon an early English model. 
The masonry is irreproachable. The cottage 
consists of four rooms on ground floor and two 
in the loft. The principal living room has huge 
beams and braces of solid oak, and a capacious 
ingle nook with open hearth, large crane, and fire 
dogs all complete, and on each side of the hearth 
are dear old-fashioned chimney-corner seats. 
There are casement windows with leaded lights, 
old spring fastenings, and stout outside shutters. 
Farther on in the grounds, upon the border of 
the vegetable and fruit garden, are sheds, stabling, 
and a loft and barn, all on the old English plan 
of comfort, utility and picturesqueness. In 
decoration, gardening, and architecture, Miss 
Jekyll adopts what is good either in old or new 
styles, but everything must be suited to its use 
and position, and therefore rendered truly artistic. 
I feel that I have most inadequately described 
the beauties of her domain. It is a triumph of 
woman's art and industry in a field rarely entered 
by women, and may serve as an incentive to 
those who have designing and artistic faculty, to 
devote it to the planning, arrangement, and 
beautifying of homes. There is no work more 
worthy of a woman’s skill. 

So perfect was the picture at Munstead of old 
English country life that it seemed like a rough 
awakening from a dream when I bade Miss Jekyll 
good-bye in order to catch the “express” for 
London. I felt that I ought to have rolled back 
to town in the old family coach. 


Saran A. Tootry. 


A TARDY WOOING. 


BY E, RENTOUL ESLER, 
Author of “ The Way of Transgressors,” “ The Way 
they Loved at Grimpat,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER II. 


Wuen Raynor’s father died he left a hundred 
pounds each as dowry to his married daughters, 
but not having the funds available, he left 
their claim as a lien on the farm. The 
daughters waited for the sum in a lump till 
they were tired ; then, being peaceable people, 
they agreed to accept in small instalments 
as Raynor could pay it off. So the habit 
became established that they came twice yearly 
for their dividends; and as the dividends that 
awaited them were frequently very minute, 
Raynor acquired the apologetic look that 
was now habitual with him. Some people 
declared he looked mean, but Martha Wills 
maintained that he only looked like one 
who had a longer row to hoe than most, what 
with an imbecile uncle, an ailing mother, 
and two sisters that were often on the sharps 
with him because he could not achieve the 
impossible. For her part, she had known him 
since they were children together, and she was 
convinced there was not a kinder heart or a 
more liberal nature in Grimpat. But one could 
not skin a flint or draw blood from a stone, and 
to produce a surplus from Raynor Frost’s farm 
was just as hopeless. Martha was always 
cordial with Raynor, and for that reason he was 
prone to call on her oftener than on any of the 
other neighbours. 

Martha smiled rather sadly at the young 
man’s salutation. “I had ceased to expect 
Walter back,” she said. 
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“ But is good luck ever more unwelcome for 
being unlooked for ? ” 

Martha’s eyes filled with tears, “I shall hate 
to leave Grimpat,” she said. 

Raynor craned his long slim body across the 
half door. “Martha, if you knew how I shall 
hate to have you go,” he said. Then he drew 
back suddenly, as if ashamed of his confession, 
and hurriedly went away. 

Amid all the excitement induced by Walter 
Blunt’s return, one thing struck the neighbours 
curiously, and that was that he had not returned 
for Martha long ago. If he had been living in 
any kind of speculative, hand-to-mouth way 
they would have understood his caution on her 
account; but settled comfortably and working 
steadily, his protracted absence was strange. 

“ What kept you away so long ? ” had been the 
question put to him more than once, to which 
Mr. Blunt answered, “ There were reasons,” with 
an air that universally carried conviction of the 
gravity of these. 

He was paying off a mortgage on his business 
premises, and had deferred his marriage until ho 
could start a home in good style, was the 
favourite theory. Nevertheless, this did not 
explain his eight years’ silence. In any case he 
should have communicated with Martha. In the 
interval so many things might have happened— 
Martha might so naturally have imagined him 
faithless or dead, that his silence was as impru- 
dent as it was odd. When they thought of it, 
women felt resentfully that Walter had taken 
his sweetheart’s patience too much for granted. 
But that did not abate the interest felt in him. 
A large, well-dressed, and absolutely idle man 
was a disturbing feature in the landscape. 
Grimpat was habitually conscious of him ; when 
it did not see him it talked of him, speculated 
regarding his income, his plans for the future, 
the unrelated incidents of his past. 

If he had been remiss during his absence, it 
was universally conceded that he was assiduous 
enough, now, that Martha filled his whole world, 
his heart, his thoughts, ‘“She’s as pretty 
as a flower, it beats everything,” he said re- 
peatedly to one and another. It seemed to 
strike him curiously that no one had tried to fill 
his place in his absence. ‘ Fellows sv seldom see 
the like of her,” he reiterated. 

“TI was engaged to you,” Martha said with 
dignity. He acknowledged this promptly, but 
added that absence sometimes induced forget- 
fulness, that in his recent sphere of labours ho 
had witnessed many things that would have 
almost prepared him to find himself forgotten. 

“ Was that why you so seldom sent me news 
of you?” Martha asked, a little suspiciously. 
Walter protested vehemently at this. He had 
written as often as he could. One day he would 
tell her all the reason of his silence, and she 
would find it sufticient. 


CHAPTER III. 

For more than a decade Marthu’s life had 
been spent in the small round of duties peculiar 
to a spinster of her class, possessed of a vory 
modest private fortune and a score of individual 
industries. The economies of her father’s lifetime 
had been invested in business premises at Nut- 
ford, and the rental of these had secured an 
ample competence for mother and daughter after 
his demise. But John’s illness had heen long and 
expensive, making heavy inroads on the family 
means, and so Martha's talents for fine needle- 
work, for clear starching, for delicate embroi- 
deries had been called forth. Martha took in 
work, and, though (irimpat payments were not 
lavish, they were prompt, and added a little to 
the household revenues. Scarcely a bride in 
the neighbourhood but had Martha’s needlework 
on her best linen, and half the christening robes 
of the parish were rendered, by her deft manipu- 
lations, as fresh as the first day, no matter what 
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service they had seen, and these duties kept her 
in touch with the village and deprived her con- 
dition of its inevitable loneliness, when her 
mother and brother died, and her lover remained 
away. 

Martha was of a temperament naturally 
domesticated and faithful, and when she was left 
to herself, with only memories for objects of 
closest affection, she attached herself with ten- 
derness to her home. After Walter’s return she 
often surveyed the small idols on her domestic 
altar with poignant pain. How could she trans- 
plant them to another hemisphere, or how could 
she leave them behind her? There on the wall 
was the framed sampler into which her mother 
had taught her to thread such a variety of 
stitches; she remembered something connected 
with every line of its development, down to the 
black ribbon that she had drawn through its 
open-work border when her mother died. There 
was the urn worked in hair on perforated card- 
board that she had made, with a willow above 
it, when John died. And there were the 
plated branch candlesticks that had been her 
grandfather's, and how were they to be packed 
and carried ? Their great antlers would necessi- 
tate a packing-case all to themselves. The grey 
and green carpet was her mother’s choice, and 
how could she leave that, and the sideboard that 
had been part of her mother’s plenishings when 
she married P Then there was the basket of 
wax flowers that was a present from a girl friend, 
and an evidence of rare accomplishmeuts. Martha 
had kept it in a bandbox for years; it was only 
since Walter’s return that it had been on show 
every day. But when she spoke of the transport 
of these things, Walter had only said, “Oh, I 
shouldn't take all that truck, give it to the 
neighbours.” He had called them truck, the 
sampler, the wax flowers, the branch candlesticks, 
and all the other dear and proud possessions, 
that made the framework of her life ! 

To have a lover, an acknowledged, prosperous, 
obvious lover, gave her a position and importance 
in the village which she had never held before, 
but the'odd thing was that the prestige became, 
after a time, a matter of course, while the 
attendant sense of strangeness did not wear 
away. Walter's loud, hearty voice startled her 
as often as it accosted her, while the feastings 
and junketings that came in his wake broke like 
a great sea into the still baven of her life. Dur- 
ing the first month of her lover’s presence in 
Grimpat her dove-coloured gown suffered more 
than it had done during the previous six years of 
its existence, 

For many years Martha had lived frugally and 
daintily, and her life had drifted into a simple, 
peaceful routine. Although a healthy young 
woman, her tastes were naturally ascetic ; she 
liked quiet and seclusion, and the noisy enter- 
tainments and solid repasts that Grimpat forced 
on her, in her capacity of bride-elect, awoke in 
her a sovereign distaste. Often she looked at 
the huge dishes, the laden plates that were 
placed before her, and was repelled by their 
abundance. It belonged to this nightmare 
period that she should live in a chronic state of 
having eaten too much. 

“The old neighbours are woncerfully kind,” 
Walter said often, complaently. 

“I wish they were not quite so kind,” she 
answered once, ina fit of rebellion, not against 
any item in her circumstances, but against things 
in general. 

“ Eh, what, not quite so kind. Oh, I like it 
all, it does me good to see their warm hearts. 
Still, I shan’t be sorry when I have you to 
myself, and we are settled down quietly at home. 
But you are a long time getting things fit, old 

irl.” 
“There is so much to do,” she said, fretfully. 

He laughed. ‘“ What is there to doP” 

“ Well, there are my clothes.” 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


“Let me take you into a store and rig you 
out in an hour or two.” 

“No, thank you, that is not my notion of 
being married. And then I have to arrange 
about the house. I want to know who would 
like to have the things that I must leave behind 
me.” 
“ Why not call an auction and sell them off e 

Martha burst into tears. “ If you could know 
how that kind of horrid talk hurts me! Ob, I 
don’t know what people mean by having no 
respect for their homes, their possessions, the 
things they have played among as children, and 
that the dead have owned and loved. To break 
up my home is just like rending me in pieces. 
I feel as if I should be scattered away and never 
of any account any more.” 

Walter was profoundly surprised. “If you 
feel like that then let us not break it up,” he 
said; “now that I have been here awhile I 
shouldn't much mind settling down. There’s a 
brother—a—a man, a friend would buy my 
business right enough if I asked him, and I 
could trade a bit here in the neighbourhood, and 
keep myself going. I daresay you're frightened 
of Illinois when you think of it, and maybe it’s 
hardly fair of me to want to root you up.” 

But Martha protested; she was not selfish 
enough for that. What were her little bits of 
things compared to his means of livelihood ? 
She hated to go away, certainly; but no doubt 
she would get used tothe thought, at any rate 
she would make no difficulties. “For you must 
be very fond of me when you waited for me all 
these years, and are willing to give up your work 


and ways for me now,” she said. 


“ I am very fond of you,” he answered, gravely. 
(To be continued.) 


NURSING. 


A PROFESSION FOR WOMEN. 
BY HONNOR MORTEN. 

Or all the professions open to women, nursing is 
the most satisfactory to the soul and the least 
satisfactory to the body. There seems to be a 
conspiracy to pay nurses in praise and gratitude 
instead of in gold and silver; but however nice 
it may be to try on the various haloes offered us 
by grateful patients, it is necessary our poor 
bodies should be kept in working order, and, 
therefore, food and rest and recreation and 
clothing and all sorts of worldly things are 
needed by the nurse. For call her “angel” as 
much as you hke, but so long as she is on earth 
she has a corporeal system which needs sustaining. 
It doubtless helps her along the path to saint- 
ship to underpay and underfeed and overwork 
her, but in these practical days even good and 
religious women are beginning to see that senti- 
ment and ylory are not everything, and that 
silver and gold have their uses. 

So those women who look to making a liveli- 
hood as nurses had better sternly bring forward 
the professional aspect of their calling, and 
repress all the ‘high-falutin’ gush of the senti- 
mental feminine public. 

For a good nurse has to go through a long 
and severe course of training, and to pass fairly 
stiff examinations before she is qualified to attend 
private patients. She should then be fully worth 
her two guineas a week, just as the consultant is 
worth his two guineas a visit. It is to the dis- 
advantage of nursing that it was in former days 
a work of charity, and carried on gratuitously by 
sisters of mercy. I am not sure that it is not a 
disadvantage to nurses that they at present wear 
an outdoor uniform which, by its likeness to the 
garb of religions sisterhoods, gives a subtle 
suggestion of self-sacrifice and other-worldliness, 
and calls forth the attention and respect of 
passers-by, rather than the self-respect and 
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businesslike quaiities of the wearers. Why 
should princesses and public institute all sorts 
of charity schemes and homes for nurses? Is it 
not rather degrading that nurses should need or 
accept these things? Would it not be much 
more sensible to pay nurses a fair day’s wage 
and ask of them only a fair day’s work P 

Let us look at the money side of this 
question—which is the last probability that 
the “friendly reader” cares to hear about. 
Tales of dying children, full of cheap pathos, 
are always read ; so are tales in which the injured 
wife in nursing garb drags back to life the hus- 
band who had deserted her. But for one 
moment let us forget the nurse of fiction and of 
sentiment and turn to practical points. 

A woman desirous of becoming a trained 
nurse must apply at a hospital of not less than 
100 beds, and if she is between twenty-five and 
thirty-five years of age, and is tall and healthy, 
and of good character and fair education, she 
will in time be told there is a vacancy, and she 
can enter on such and such a day. If the hospi- 
tal is a country one she may be required to bind 
herself only for a year or two years, and she will 
probably not be paid, and will have to find her 
own uniform and pay for her washing and other 
little etceteras. It is even likely that she may 
be asked to pay a premium of from £20 to £50. 
But if the hospital is a big London one, she will 
have to bind herself to stay three years (or four 
years at St. Thomas's) and she will be paid at 
about the rate of £10 the first year, £15 the 
second year, and £20 the third year. She will 
then be worked hard for twelve hours a day, and 
will be given one day a month off duty, and a 
week’s holiday the first year, a fortnight the 
second year, and three weeks the third year. 
This is pretty hard work, but if a woman is 
learning a lucrative profession it is all right—for 
an easy and well-paid apprenticeship is served to 
no business in this struggling world. Imagine 
that a woman has the strength and nerve to 
stand these three years amidst trying scenes, and 
that she has enough intelligence to pass the final 
examination, and take her certificate; she is 
now qualified to nurse private patients in their 
own homes, and her services are worth two 
guineas a week. “Very well,” says the public, 
“that is what we pay her.” Pardon me, my 
friends; as a rule that is what you pay the mid- 
dleman, or institution, and the nurse usually gets 
£28 or £30 a year—rather less than you pay 
your cook. If the nurse belongs to the Nurses’ 
Co-operation, or if she is working on her own 
account, she may pocket a fair amount of her own 
earnings. But if she is “sent out ” by some 
hospital or institution, her share of the profits is 
generally the patient's praise. And here allow me 
to state that many institutions now twist the word 
“ Co-operation ” into their title, but do not there- 
fore give the same terms as the “ Nurses’ 
Co-operation,” which has its offices at 8, New 
Cavendish Street, and is incorporated under the 
Companies Act. Because the Nurses’ Co-operas 
tion has gained the sympathy of the public, and 
worked its way to success, it is being followed in 
a feeble fashion by other institutions, which are 
but bad imitations at the best. If the nurse 
stays on in hospital as head of the ward, or 
« sister,” as it is generally called, she is paid from 
£30 to £50, and it is more likely to secure a 
post as matron later on. The matron of a county 
hospital is paid about £100 a year, the matron 
of a big London hospital about £200 a year. 
There is an enormous number of applicants 
whenever a matron’s post becomes vacant. 
According to the late census there are 53,05: 
women nurses in the United Kingdom ; so far 
as I can ascertain there are fifteen matrons who 
receive not less than £200 a year. So the chances 
f earning a decent income are few, but the 
hances of earning the humble £30 year are 
many. Of course, there ate openings im the 
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Colonies, and the Indian Nursing Service is ex- 
tremely well paid, and gives pensions; but on 
the whole the nursing profession is not so well 
paid as it should be, and the chief reason is this — 
there are several hospitals who give paying 
pupils three months’ experience, or who even 
give them a certificate in a certain branch after 
a very brief training. For instance, the lying-in 
hospitals will give a woman a _ certificate 
in monthly nursing after she has only been 
learning for two months, and that woman 
will go away and call herself a nurse, and 
possibly take up general nursing for which she 
is absolutely unfitted. There can be no real 
nursing “ profession ” till all thoroughly trained 
nurses have banded themselves together to re- 
cognise nothing less than a three years certificate. 
Unfortunately, when an attempt was made to 
form some sort of a union amongst trained 
nurses, it was the untrained and the partially 
trained who naturally hastened to enrol them- 
selves, to the disgust of many of the best nurses, 
and to the inevitable quarrel and split in the 
nursing world, and the delay of what might 
have been a good work. However, in course of 
time this will right itself, but the movement 
must come from the three-years nurses, and at 
present out of 53,000 not a fourth are properly 
trained. . 

One point to be remembered with regard to 
the pay of nurses is that the time of active service 
is very short—a nurse’s training is not finished 
till she is 28 years of age; by the time she is 40 
she usually shows signs of age, and the doctors 
begin to prefer younger nurses before her, and to 
fight shy of engaging her. Not much saving 
can be done on £30 a year earned for twelve 
years. And so unbusinesslike are most nurses 
that the question of the future they generally 
never consider—they take it for granted that 
their male relatives or the public will support 
them in their old age. Only 3,000 odd, I believe, 
have joined the Royal National Pension Fund 
for Nurses, leaving some 50,000 outside. 

Great efforts ure being made to organise 
women’s labour—where men and women work 
together at the same trade, This is extremely 
difficult, but where women reign supreme, as they 
do only in the nursing profession, it ought to 
be possible. It is undoubtedly a great stain on 
women’s capabilities that nursing is so little of 
a “ profession.” 


BIBLE READINGS. 


THE CRUSADE PSALM 
(Ps. cxlvi.) 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
ORIGIN. 

Every great movement has some one historic 
document on which it is based, and which forms 
the foundation of its “Evidences.” The 
Christian Church has the Bible, the British 
Government has the Magna Charta, the American 
Republic has the Declaration of Independence, 
the coloured race has the Emancipation Procla- 
mation, the temperance world in general has the 
Total Abstinence’ pledge, the Women’s Crusade 
has the Crusade Psalm. 

The Crusade Psalm has in it but ten verses, 
and yet it gives us the key-note, the rallying cry, 
the prophetic exhortation and plan of work, and 
the song of victory in our holy war. 


KEY-NOTE. 


Praise ye the Lord. Praise the Lord, O my 
soul.— Psalm cxlvi. 1. 

This is the key-note. The word praise is 
translated in the margin by that magnificent 
marching word of the Hebrews, Hallelujah; so 
that the more correct rendering would be, 


sider the telegraph poles that perpetually run 
and race with the railroad train. 
quent, even grotesque, are these tall posts until 
one knows that across their tapering tops is laid 


Hallelujah to the Lord ; Hallelujah to the 


Lord, O my soul; while I live will I sing 
Hallelujah to the Lord, I will sing Hallelujah 


unto my God whileI have any being.—Psalm 


exlvi.1, 2. 


A more jubilant strain never clashed its 


golden cymbals on the ear of the triumphant 
host in the midst of the great day of rejoicing at 
the dedication of the temple; a more jubilant 
strain was not sung by Miriam and her maidens 


when the people of God had escaped forever out 


of the hands of their oppressors ; nay, verily the 


Crusade Psalm utters a higher note because its 
Laus Deo came before a single stroke of work 


had been wrought, or a single victory achieved. 


It was the key-note. It set the mind and 
hearts of the White Ribbon women at concert 
pitch. It claimed by faith that which was to be 
slowly and patiently wrought out in deeds. It 
was the Jericho shout over again, only here the 
voices were soprano rathe- than bass; nay these 
were the musical tones of the home rather than 
the discordant blast of the ram’s horn or the 
clash of broken pitchers in the darkness. 

It is a principle of Psychology no less than 
of Philosophy and Religion that the mental and 
spiritual attitudes of good cheer and heavenly 
expectation are the only ones that will ever 
claim, promote, and capture victory. All leaders 
have been optimists—if there are lions in the 
way they do not see them, for their eyes are 
lifted “ to the hills whence cometh their help.” 

In the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
it has been the custom in many of the conven- 
tions to urge upon the workers the adoption of 
this pledge: “ I hereby solemnly promise, by the 
help of God, that I will seek to make it a rule of 
my life not to speak discouraging words about 
the work or disparaging words about the 
workers.” 

- It isonly by preserving this mental and 
moral attitude towards those about us that we 
can ever hope to win, for God’s laws written in 
our constitution have put an everlasting ban 
upon those who hold lugubrious views of life, or 
disheartening opinions about the holy we rinwhich 
they are enlisted soldiers. Whether we realize it 
or not, to do this is to bea traitor. We are 
in an army where “ to doubt would be disloyalty, 
to falter would be sin.” Let us not then pipe 
on our own little reed the discontent that the 
devil may whisper because it is his tune, but let 
us join our voices in the Hallelujah Chorus which 
calls bravely out: “ In the name of our God we 
have set up our banners.” 


EXHORTATION. 
Put not your trust in princes, nor in the son 
of man, in whom there is no help. 
His breath goth forth; he returneth to his 
earth; in that very day his thoughts perish. 
Happy is he that hath the God of Jacob for 
his help, whose hope is in the Lord his God ; 
Which made heaven and earth, the sea and 
all that therein is; which keepeth truth for 
ever. —Pxalm cxlvi. 3-6. 
This is the Exhortation, and some have said 
that it is in direct opposition to the genius of 
the Woman’s Christian ‘'emperance Union, which 
seeks to the utmost to enlist the “ princes” in 
church and state, and “the son of man” who 
forms the rank and file of that procession of 
political power which we expect some day to 
see added to the procession of the White Ribbon. 
But from one end of the good Bvok to the 
other we are taught that God works by means 
Incarnation is the unchanging method of that 
progressive revelation by which we study Him 
in the Bible of revelation, the Bible of nature 
and the Bible of humanity. 
To illustrate this in a homely fashion, con- 


How inconse- 


a wire, in itself equally inconsequent, but which 
is connected with an electric battery so that the 
dull wire transmits messages of incalculable 
importance to the world. 
like manner society and government are but the 
emnecting wires of God's great telegraphic 
system along which He sends the shock of power 


We believe that in 


from His own heart. They are but the channels, 


conduits and conductors of His thought, purpose 


and affection. 

If we put our trust in God, happy are we, for 
‘¢ He made heaven and earth, the sea and all that 
therein is, He keepeth truth for ever” ; and the 
“ princes,” and the “son of man” shall yet do 
His will, so that His kingdom shall come upon 
the earth. He made the earth, and He will not 
always suffer it to be unredeemed. He made 
the earth just as truly as He made the heavens, 
and because these things are so we may well take 
for our key-note, “ Hallelujah to the Lord.” 
“Every plant that my Heavenly Father hath not 
planted shall be rooted up,” says Christ. We 
have a “sure word of testimony,” so we fight 
“not as one that beateth the air.” “We know 
in whom we have believed.” 

The word “help” (in the third verse, “in 
whom there is no help ”) is more literally trans- 
lated in the mayin as “salvation,” and as the 
key-note of the Crusade army is Hallelujah, so 
is its key-word Salvation. It is not help alone 
we seck to give, for help is often both inad -quate 
and temporary, but salvation saves, salvation 
knows no palliatives ; salvation is thorough-going 
out and out; it is indeed ideal; it is the word 
of faith; it is the central thought of revelation. 
We use that magic word in no diminished sense, 
but spread it to the utmost of its scope, and that 
makes it wide as the world, high as tho hope of 
a saint, and deep as the depths of a drunkard's 
despuir. 

A famous minister once said to me, “If you 
would confine your ministrations to the reforma- 
tion of drunkards, I could go with you, for I 
believe that is according to the gospel plan, but 
when you tale up such side issues as prohibition 
and the woman’s ballot, my conscience obliges 
me to withdraw from the movement.” 

From the White Ribbon point of view this 
good man was wofully deluded. He took that 
great word “salvation,” broad enough to flash 
across the whole heavens, and shut it up in the 
cell of his own preconceived notions. 

But what does salvation mean to us? We 
believe in salvation first of all for the individual 
through a change of heart, “ repentance toward 
God and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ”; 
but we believe that the drunkard might have 
been saved from drinking if he had been 
wisely drilled and disciplined when he was a 
little fellow. We believe that the salvation of 
God from drink might have come to him in the 
quiet temple of a school - house where the 
scientific temperance text-book taught him a 
“ Thus saith Nature, thus saith Reason, thus saith 
the Lord” for totul abstinence. 

We believe there is salvation for society from 
drink through the total abstinence propaganda 
and the Pauline doctrine of not making “ my 
brother to offend.” 

We believe there is salvation of (iod for the 

government in univorsal probibition of tho 
liquor traffic, the gambling house, the haunt of 
shame. 
We believe there is the salvation of God for 
politics, in the home vote for two which shall 
conduct to a white life for two, for we believe 
that “two heads in counsel” are the best work- 
ing forces in the world for God and home and 
every land, 


ane 


Between the rich and the poor there is only a 
change of evils —for the one a life of terrible 
emptiness, for the other one of daily grinding 


and hideous drudgery. 
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re-election—woman appealing to God in tho 
anguish of helplessness from the human side, 
“ Avenge me of mine adversary!” Miss Mary 
Desha, the sister of Col. Breckenridge’s second 
wife—the wife who was still living when he 
entered upon his scandalous relations with a 
school.girl—has written a letter addressed “To 
the men and women of the Bluegrass 
District.” In this she says: “ That Colonel 
Breckenridge will be returned to Congress has 
never for one moment entered my mind. The 
very thought of it is an insult to the State, 
whose boast has been that her men were brave 
and her women virtuous. By endorsing Colonel 
Breckenridge you would accept his and Colonel 
Thompson’s platform, that all men are libertines, 
If all the men of the State are libertines, the 
women cannot be pure, and your vote for him 
would be an announcement to the world of the 
unchastity of your women.” The New York 
Independent reprints Miss Desha’s letter, and 
comments thus upon the last sentence we have 
quoted: “ What she says of libertine men and 
libertine women must be true. If we want pure 
women, we must have pure men. Social morality 
must cover both sexes.” 


The Directors of the Bank of England not long 
ago instituted a standard of examination which 
women had to pass in order to receive appoint- 
ments as clerks. Those who passed successfully 
at once were given remunerative clerkships, and 
it is now declared that the experiment has worked 
so satisfactorily that other women have been 
appointed to vacancies, causing consternation in 
the ranks of the men clerks employed in the 
building. The latter have held several angry 
meetings, and have resolved to send to the 
Directors a protest against the introduction of 
women clerks. 


THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL, 
A Weekly Record and Review of Woman's Work 
in Philanthropy and Reform, and the Official 
organ of the British Women's Temperance 
Association. 


Across the Channel comes word of a new 
opening for women in Paris, but the great 
disparity between the need and the opportunity 
is sad and touching. In response to a notice 
from the General Post Office, in February last, 
of a public examination for admission to the 
Telegraph Department, there were no less than 
six thousand women applicants, though the 
vacancies to be filled up were only two hundred. 
The two hundred competitors who obtained the 
highest number of points have been admitted at 
supernumerary telegraphists. 
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orator,” who for ten years has represented the 
Bluegrass District of Kentucky in the United 
States Congress, and has constantly appeared 
before the public as a Christian philanthropist, 
was sued by a young woman for seduction and 
breach of promise of marriage, with the result 
that the plaintiff secured a verdict of 15,000 
dollars damages. From a leader in The Union 
Signal, of Chicago, concerning this trial and its 
lessons, these words are taken: “ Out of his own 
mouth the mind and conscience of the American 
people had judged him, and though the jury had 
unanimously acquitted, that judgment could not 
have been reversed. . . . Wenow learn that there 
is a sure growth in the public mind regarding 
the one moral standard for men and women.” 


to the public, held prayer-meetings the night 
before the primaries, and were present at many 
of the voting-booths on electionday. In fact, 
they did everything but vote, and despite the 
fact that Colonel Breckenridge had behind him 
all the “ machine” politicians and most of the 
old soldier vote, yet this protest of the women 
—with influence, but no vote—swept the whole 
combination out of sight. Lovers of purity 
everywhere will rejoice at this signal advance 
toward the one standard in morals for men and 
women alike. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Mr. Gladstone has sent a letter for publica- 
tion to the Parliamentary agent of the United 
Kingdom Alliance, Mr. John Hilton, declaring 
that he has not in any respect receded from his 
former declarations as to Local Option. He 
says: “My opinion in its favour remains un- 
altered, but I hope more may be done for coping 
with the frightful evil than Local Option, if it 
stands alone, seems likely to effect.” 


In the fourteenth annual report of the Inspec- 
tor of Inebriate Retreats, relating to 1893, just 
issued, not a single death is recorded, and the 
health of the patients is,on the whole, reported 
as very satisfactory. The figures as to the total 
number of patients admitted stand thus: for 
1891, 1892, and 1898 respectively, 115, 124, and 
129. 


A correspondent of the Westminster Gazette 
has suggested that Birmingham should try the 
experiment of the Gothenburg system, as Mr. 
Chamberlain has appeared as the doughty cham- 
pion of the latter. Mr. Chamberlain says that, 
seventeen years ago when he first went into the 
subject he would have been prepared to take the 
lead in such anexperiment. His present opinion 
is that it could best be made in a smaller com- 
munity. “A city of half a million in population 
is not easily made the subject of a novel experi- 
ment in public-house licensing.” He also regards 
the question of ‘‘ compensation ” as a large one, 
and thinks “this could be better worked vut 
where the capital values to be dealt with were 
not so enormous.” 


“The American people almost to a unit have 
condemned Colonel Breckenridge’s conduct as un- 
worthy of manhood. It is not the women of 
our nation alone who have denounced Colonel 
Thompson’s detestable assumption that the 
defendant was on trial for a universal sin. The 
men, not primarily of the churches, but men of 
the world, men of the secular press, men of the 
Union League Club, men high and low, every- 
where, have cried out against it as a personal 
insult. Not the women of our nation alone, but 
the men as well, have risen to thank and bless 
Judge Wilson for his clear, unfaltering state- 
ment that there is but one code of purity for 
men and women alike, To those who have 
watched this trial, with the memory of an instance 
not a decade ago, when charges of a somewhat 
similar nature were brought against an aspirant 
for public honours, the growth of sentiment 
upon this line is nothing less than phenomenal. 
Surely it presages the dawning of a brighter 
day.” 


The Temperance movement among the British 
troops in India has received a high testimonial 
from Sir George White, the Commander-in-chief, 
who in an address recently delivered gave some 
remarkable facts and figures witnessing to the 
value of temperance among the men. Over 
22,000 men now belong to the Army Temperance 
Society, that number being equal to one-third of 
the entire strength of the troops in the country. 
In 1890, the number was little more than 13,000. 
The advantage to discipline of the great change 
thus rapidly taking place is almost self-evident, 
but statistics bring out the fact still more clearly. 
The Court-Martial return for 1893 shows that 
there were eight general courts-martial held for 
the trial of British soldiers, and of those tried at 
them not one was an abstainer. Out of 1,100 
regimental courts-martial, only 39 sat to try 
members of the Temperance Association, and at 
the 2,680 courts-martial of all classes held during 
the year, only 73 members of the same Association 
appeared in answer to charges of a more or less 
serious character. Had they had their fair share 
of prisoners at these 2,680 trials, the temperance 
men would have contributed about 869 prisoners 
or nearly 800 more than was actually the case. 
Experience had taught him, said Sir George 
White, that nearly all the crime in the British 
army is directly or indirectly traceable to drink- 
ing to excess. 


The Sheffield Independent's metropolitan 
representative writes : Mr. Chamberlain, it 
will be noticed, shirks the challengo to devote 
Birmingham to the experimental trial of his 
modified Gothenburg scheme. But with great 
magnanimity he is willing for such test to be 
made at the expense of some other place—say 
in some vicariously disposed or altruistic borough 
of 40,000 inhabitants or so. What offers? Who 
speaks first ?” Goethe has a saying that what- 
ever one wishes for he will finally obtain, but his 
wish may come to meet him with such a changed 
countenance that he may not recognise it. Per- 
haps Mr. Chamberlain has a wholesome dread of 
this strange metamorphosis in his dream of 
reform, and with that charity which begins at 
home, would transfer the trial of his scheme to 

nother quarter. 


Later, in the face of this universal con- 
demnation, Mr. Breckenridge announced him- 
self as a candidate for renomination, and the 
political contest that has followed has been 
marked by the rallying of the forces of evil, and 
by the deepest feeling on the part of conscien- 
tious people. The women of the district have 
been most active, urging the men to show their 
respect for decency by defeating Mr. Brecken- 
ridge. Prayer-meetings have been held, largely 
attended by women, these forming an integral 
part of the passionate protest against his 
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Concerning Women. 


The appotahinant of Mrs. Beer to the editor- 
ship of the Sunday Times adds one more to the 
list of women’s successes in journalism—this one, 
perneve the most brilliant, the Sunday Times 

ing the vad general newspaper that has a 
woman at its head. Mrs. Crawford, the Paris 
correspondent of the Datly News, is a name well- 
known in journalism, and quite recently 
“Tasma,” Madame Couvreur, has been ap- 
pointed Belgian correspondent tothe Times, apost 
rendered vacant by the death of her husband. 

+ 


_What shortcoming in a man is most distaste- 
ful toa woman? asks our contemporary Woman. 
The answers to thequery aresufliciently startling. 
According to the women who read Woman, 
selfishness is the worst form of vice in man, 
sixty-eight voting for this against nine who give 
moral weakness, and twenty-seven who mention 
intemperance or love of drink. With all respect 
to the value of these opinions, we would ask if 
it is not a kind of selfishness in woman that 
makes selfishness in man his worst vice? And 
would not a selfish husband, or son, or brother 
be a less objectionable relative than a drunkard ? 

* * # 


Malle. Esther Charpentier, a young lady of 21, 
has distinguished herself by coming out the head 
of the list after the completion of the Brussels 

harmaceutical examinations. She has gained 
195 marks out of a possible 150 ; and her essays 
on microscopic analysis and on the histological 
resemblances of plants are said to have surprised 
the examiners. In Belgium at present the 
number of women who have formally devoted 
themselves to scientific pursuits is not very 
large, so that a success such as this causes 
general remark. 

¢ * * 

Our correspondents have not done much to 
avail themselves of the opportunity we gave 
them to define the “Old Woman.” The best 
definitions we have received are the following : 
“The Old Woman is not a patch upon the 
original blue stocking”; “A gem locked in a 
jewel-box ” ; “ The marrow of the man ” (marrow, 
Scottish for match) ; ‘A scapegoat for Adam” ; 
‘A silk stocking full of holes”; ‘‘The Old 
Woman is mannerly, managed, manacled”; 
“The Mother of the New Woman”; ‘The 
counterpart of the Old Man”; “A pearl still in 
the shell”; ‘‘A helpmeet for man.” One lady 
sends us the following description: “The Old 
Woman is a creature whom man found fault with 
almost as soon as he opened his lips after the fall, 
whom, on divers pretexts, he burnt, lashed, racked, 
or included in wholesale massacre with his men 
enemies; whom he characterised as false, 
cowardly, wanton, treacherous, as man’s first 
tempter, as ‘the Devil himself in the shape of 
that thing called woman’ (Defoe); whom he 
scoffed at for fussing over her babies, her pastry, 
her plain sewing, and to whom, after his fathers 
have done their best to slay her, he now turns 
round and builds a gorgeous sepulchre.” 

* * 


Mrs. C. Duplock, collector for the vestry of 
St. Giles Without, Cripplegate, has had a most 
successful career as rate collector. She suc- 
ceeded her husband in the post, and has 
managed to reduce the arrears from £198 to £97. 
The vestry, at its last meeting, complimented 
her on the energy and resource she has shown, 
and there is no doubt she has opened their eyes 
to the abilities of women, and has proved to 
them that women can well fill such a sphere of 
usefulness. 

* & * 

Mrs. Mannington Caffyn, whose novel, “A 
Yellow Aster,” was one of the successses of last 
year’s fiction, has written a new story entitled 
“ Children of Circumstance,” which will be pub- 
lished this week by Messrs. Hutchinson. Much 
interest will be excited by this book. In a first 
effort the author takes reviewer and reader by 
storm. To the second attempt each brings a 
standard of measurement and criticism more 
or less balanced. We shall see how Mrs. Caffyn 
bears the test. 

* * * 

On the invitation of the Glasgow Union for 

the Care and Help of Girls and Women, the 


Central Conference of Women Workers will hold 
its annual meeti 


em ae } 

October next. Papers will be read by ladies 
from London and other parts of the country, and 
discussion will be invited on each paper. 
Amongst the most prominent speakers or ers 
of 
Dr. 
Miss Maitland (Somerville College, Oxford), 
Miss Pauline D. Townsend (Toynbee Hall, 
London), Mrs. Creighton, Mrs. Lindsay, and 
Miss Lidgett (Poor Law Guardian, St. Pancras). 
Mrs. Mars 
divine, is to preside at one of the meetings, and 
Lady Blythswood at another. Some of the 
subjects to be discussed are: The work of 


the conditions of domestic service, the o 


“Since the beginning of myself, or at least of 
my self-knowledge. I will tell you. I wish to 
talk—in church, as I told you, 7.¢., from a pulpit, 
because I am tired of talking altogether. Yet I 
cannot get rid of my profession. My profession 
is to talk. It has to be every sensitive woman’s 
to-day.” 

“1 don’t agree with you about every sensitive 
woman. Besides, you are confounding talk with 
speech. If you wish to preserve the dignity of 
your profession, say speech.” 

“TI don’t agree with you about speech. I 
don’t care about the dignity of my profession, if 
I preserve the dignity of my tall.” 

“Very well. Be obstinate.” 

“Tam. But what I wished to say is this. I 
am tired of talking in newspapers, on platforms, 
in committee, and beyond everything in a hurry. 
Tired as one is of it, speech is necessary because 
there is much misunderstanding. Speech brings 
more misunderstandings certainly. Still, silence 
is only possible where there is none. Where 
speech mystifies afresh in two directions, one still 
has a sanguine faith that it may explain in three. 
Therefore we continue to speak. But how? 
Not seriously enough. And why? Because it’s 
not the fashion, except in church, Church is 
the one place just now where it still remains 
permissible to be serious—solemn if you like, 
instead of light and airy, jaunty and jocose. 
The Mephistophelian spirit rules the press, the 
platform, and the Parliament—the spirit that 
hops on a wooden table and taps wine therefrom, 
which takes exhilarating effect in music hall song. 
He who has anything serious to say must .say it 
in church, to-day, where the Mephistophelian 
spirit only looks round the corner, as yet. Am 
I right ? ” 

“Yes. I am wondering about your audience.” 

“In church? Oh, that is all right. Women 
chiefly, and the serious things to be said to-day 
are to be said to women, for women.” 

“ And by women.” 

“The very point; you have what I was coming 
to. The time is now when woman is fated to be 
serious. The time is now when the atmosphere 
of church is the only serious atmosphere. The 
time is therefore now when woman should be 
permitted in England, as in America, to talk in 
the churches.” 

“ Preach from the pulpit, you mean?” 

“Speak seriously, [ mean, in an atmosphere 
of seriousness.” 

“ Why not create the atmosphere outside the 
church ?” 

“Try it. You are in the church; you speak 
of that you do not know. Outside the church 
there is a certain din to be got rid of before you 
can be heard. It is the din of topics of the timo 
lightly treated. It creates a feverish atmosphere, 
Can you create another in the thick of it, super- 
impose another upon it, which the din deafens ?” 

“Yes; if you are a clarion voice.” 

“ Ah, the clarion voice even has no command 
of itself in a fever-atmosphere. Topics of the 
time attack it and it retorts feverishly.” 

“Well, what do you want? To take topics 
of the time into the pulpit and treat thom as 
topics of eternity P” 

“Oh, you are wilfully obtuse. You cannot 
see how, when one is sick of topics of the time 
they are straightway transformed to topics of 
eternity, and one wishes to preach upon them 
from a pulpit instead of babbling about them in 
a paper, Good-bye. [envy you your text, your 
sermon, and your pulpit. They are the only 
chance for « clarion voice to continue without 
cracking. That is all I came to talk about.” 

She was gone. I would have pursued her to 
thresh out her meanmg. But my serman was 
still unwritten; I had to thresh out the meaning 
of St. Paul. 

Perhaps both meanings were the same. 

EK. Hugues, 


in the Rooms, 
on the 28rd, 24th, 25th, and 26th 


Queen’s 


papers are the names of Lady Laura Ridding, 
Sophie Jex Blake, Miss Clifford, of Bristol, 


Lang, wife of the eminent Scotch 


women’s settlements, the care of the aged px am 
Cc 
work of women, the student life of women, the 
causes of intemperance among women, methods 
of recreation as they affect these causes, how 
women can raise the standard of morality, and 
the ethics of work. The conference will be open 
to all ladies interested in work among women 
and girls. 
* * # 

The committee of management of the Women’s 
Convalescent Home Association have issued their 
second annual report for the year ending June 
30th last. During the past year, notwithstand- 
ing the great depression from which, with but a 
few exceptions, the charities of London have 
suffered, the receipts, amounting to £639 11s. 3d., 
showed a slight increase upon those of 1893. 
The committee have, during the past few months, 
secured another house at Southend-on-Sea, the 
“St. Olaves,” capable of accommodating fifty 
residents and being especially well adapted for 
winter residence. The committee solicit the 
active co-operation of ladies and others interested 
in the welfare of the least fortunate of their 
number,.so that the association may continue to 
extend its work and provide for the ever-increas- 
ing number of applicants for the assistance which 
the association has been established to give to 
the sick and weary. 


‘sSAINT PAUL AND THE 
WOTIAN.”’ 


My study was invaded, my sermon interrupted, 
my work suspended in mid-channel. 

She came in eagerly, but hesitated half way. 

“You are absorbed in—preaching ? ” 

“Yes, but come in. I can suspend energy.” 

“But may I talk?” 

“Surely. You are in church.” 

“ Where I am forbidden to talk—which is the 
very point of protest I came to talk about.” 

“ Oh—protest.” 

“ Yes—protest.” She looked over my shoulder. 
“What may the text be? ‘Let your women 
keep silence.’ Surely—no!” 

“ Surely—yes !” 

- You condemn yourself out of your own 
mouth from your own pulpit. Hoist with 
your own petard. What folly!” 

“No, wisdom. Talking is not preaching— 
babbling ‘with tongues’ is not sermonising. 
Consult your Greek Testament. The conception 
of a woman in the pulpit never came to St. 
Paul; it was too remote a detail of the nine- 
teenth century to occur to a son of the first. 
He didn’t conceive, therefore he didn't condemn. 
He condemned chattering—so do I, so do we 
who are serious. It is especially necessary in 
these days of much talk.” 

“I stand rebuked, and, oh joy! I stand ex- 
cused at the same time for that I came for. I 
came to say that I envy your pulpit in America. 
I came to say that I covet one for myself in 
England. I came to say that St. Paul had 
uttered a mandate which has had too fond and 
foolish an obedience. But I come to find that 
he uttered no such mandate—that the obedience 
is thus the more foolish.” 

« Since when did you covet a pulpit ?” 
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field a score of years after the battle; work that 
you must do whether you want to or not, and 
not when you want to, but when you must. 
There are facts to be acquired, and arranged and 
catalogued, and indorsed and packed away on 
their shelves in your head, that you know you 
will never, never need again when examinations 
are no more and examiuers cease to trouble. It 
comes easy to some, but it is galling collar work 
to most, and to women more than to men. But 
there is always the end to look forward to, and 
the happy days coming when one may read 
what one wants to, and not only what one must. 


IN THE DISSECTING ROOM. 

And now for the ssthetic objections—let us 
see what they amount to. I have often heard 
men say that they could not bear to see a 
woman who belonged to them in a dissecting- 
room; and one male doctor was actually known 
to sacrifice his desire to witness a post-mortem 
examination because the lady students were 
present, it being their own hospital and he being 
merely a visitor. What is the reason? I don’t 
know. Is it a purely ssthetic objection, or 
does it depend upon a more intimate knowledge 
of male students than we women possess? Pos- 
sibly, again I don’t know, but this I do know— 
that a woman loses nothing and gains a great 
deal by her work in the dissecting-room and the 
P.M, room. It does not in the least tend to 
blunt her sensibilities or take off the fine edge of 
her refinement. Why should it? Dead bodies 
are not repulsive; living diseased bodies very 
frequently are. Yet no one says the woman 
nurse is out of place in the wards of the hospital. 
That very same doctor who refused to witness 
an operation on a dead body because women 
were present would probably refuse to do an 
operation on a living body without a woman 
present in the office of nurse. What makes all 
the difference? I don’t know. I gave it up long 
ago. 


MEDICAL WOMEN. 
BY MARGARET M. SHARPE, L.B.C.P. AND 8. EDIN. 


A LITTLE boy was once asked if he could play the 
violin. He said he didn’t know, he had never 
tried. There was a fund of common sense in that 
answer that society of the last few years and 
to-day might well draw from. 

I suppose it is about fifty years now since 
people began to ask, Can women be doctors? 
We don’t know, we’ve never tried. Let us try. 
But in those days common sense was lacking, and 
the obvious answer “Let them try” was not 
easily obtained. Hard times and hard words and 
hard judgments were the guerdon of the ever 
memorable few who insisted on “ trying.” 


CAN WOMEN BE DocrorRs ? 

I think that féw people to-day will be fotnd to 
hesitate over the answer to the question, “ Can 
women be doctors?” ‘Facts are stronger than 
words, and results more satisfactory foundations 
for a discussion than speculations. In the light 
of present-day results it is interesting to look 
back on the speculations that were indulged in 
by the party of discouragement. Women are not 
strong enough. They have not got the nerve. 
They have not got the brain. How horribly out 
of place they would be in the dissecting room, in 
the out-patient room; in the P.M. room, said 
all their fathers and brothers! Yes, it was 
funny. . Fathers and brothers and male cousins 
suddenly saw all their daughters and sisters and 
female relations, and friends in general, through 
an investing shimmer of sanctity that was not 
on any'account to be dimmed by contact with 
such unpleasant things as disease and death. 


NOT STRONG ENOUGH. 
What becomes of the “shimmer” at other 
times? Seems to be mostly forgotten! But 
this is a digression—let us return to our 
objections. Women are not strong enough— 
not strong enough for what? Not strong enough 
to work sixteen hours out of the twenty-four P 

Not strong enough to do the work and 
take the pay of three? Not strong enough 
to go without luncheon six days out of the 
seven, to digest their dinners when and how 
they can get them, to lose their night's rest 
two or three times a week? No, most cer- 
tainly they are not strong enough to, and 
never will be; but let us hope they have 
sufficient common sense not to try. This is the 
awful picture that used to be held up to us in 
those early days, the life of the country practi- 
tioner—work, work, work from morning to night, 
and not. unfrequently from night to morning. 
And why does the country practitioner do the 
work of three, instead of letting the three people 
do the work? Why, but because he is not one 
but three-—self, wife, and family. Oh, woman 
doctor, thank God that you are not a man. Do 
as much as you can do well; be not downcast if 
you are not driving your carriage and pair in 
five years, and no one will ask if you are strong 
enough. 

NERVELESS, STRENGTHLESS, BRAINLESS. 

What else ? Women have not the nerve to 
do operations. I have even heard it said that 
they have not the physical strength, as though 
limbs were amputated by breaking them across 
your knee. It is training and the self-con- 
fidence that comes from training that fits you 
to do operations, and self-confidence is a quality 
that women acquire rapidly—I was inclined to 
say too rapidly. 

Et apres—brain power? Well, we need say 
little about that now. Women’s brains have 
been tried since then, and not found wanting. 
But I would say a word to the young who, 
perhaps, think that medical studies are all in- | situation, the art of tracking back to the mental 
tellectual steeplechasing and flying of colours. condition from the gay and delusive microbe— 
Not at all. There is work to be done at medical | that is the work a woman can do well, and by all 
schools that is dry—dry as the bones on a battle- | means let her do it. 


WOMEN IN JOURNALISM. 
THE SEAMY SIDE. 
BY A LADY JOURNALIST. 


In the pages of a recently published novel, the 
journalist heroine is depicted as a regal being 
with golden air and superb physique, who, in the 
intervals of her work ina Fleet Street office, 
roasts chestnuts with her editor, and even on 
occasion snubs him unmercifully. , 

Few of us who are earning our living by 
journalism recognise the truth to life of these 
portraits, especially that of the Editor. Most 
of us are better acquainted with the Editor who 
would roast a contributor for serving up what is 
technically known as “chestnuts,” and who is 
more used to snubbing than being snubbed by 
his contributors. Still, the novelist’s picture 
of the life of a woman journalist comes at least 
somewhat nearer the reality than that usually 
formed by outsiders. One popular impression 
of the woman journalist's life is that it means a 
constant round of gaieties—concerts, parties, 
galleries and private views, and endless oppor- 
tunities of meeting interesting and delightful 
people. And others picture the woman journalist 
as one who, sitting at home at ease, writes with- 
out visible effort articles which editors eagerly 
compete for the privilege of publishing, and for 
which they will gladly pay fabulous sums. 

These impressions may be correct concerning 
the happy few among us who are independent of 
the profession which they have chosen, who toy 
with journalism as an amusement, or for the sake 
of the power which it confers. § For those of us 
who depend on journalism as a livelihood, to 
whom it is a genuine profession, not merely an 
amusement, journalism is apt to bea reality very 
different from these delightful pictures, If it 
does not mean 

To scorn delights 
And live laborious days, 


it means in most cases the setting aside of one’s 
own special interests and pursuits for a 
general interest in the affairs of the world 
at large, and the pursuits of other people. 
It means, in acertain sense, living on the outside 
of other people’s lives rather than in a life of 
one’s own. It means, or ought to mean, ability 
and willingness to sacrifice all thought of personal 
ease and pleasure in the interests of work ; to 
endure, on emergency, an indefinite amount of 
strain, both mental and physical. The author of 
the novel already referred to was right in endow- 
ing his “ Modern Amazon” with the physique of 
a Juno and the digestion of an ostrich—a diges- 
tion proof against promiscuous meals off buns and 
roasted chestnuts. A sound constitution, or at 
least one warranted to endure strain, is among 
the first essentials for a womun journalist. She 
must also be toa certain extent independent of 
food and also of sleep. Duty will sometimes 
summon her during her dinner hour to districts 
where dining isan impossibility; and no woman 
journalist worthy the name will decline an 
evening engagement because it may involve a 
midnight visit to Fleet Street and the sacrifice 
of afew hours of sleep. 

Such remarks, of course, apply more especially 
to those who are working for daily papers—to 
women journalists who are working from day to 
day, shoulder to shoulder, with their men col- 
leagues, who cannot pick and. choose their work, 
and who cannot urge their sex as a plea for im- 
munity from the strain involved in the work 
which they have chosen. For such as these, 
private engagements, private pursuits, become 
difficult, almost impossible, when one never knows 
from day to day, hardly from hour to hour, where 
or how the next day or hour will be spent. The 
tempting West End engagement or visit toa party 
must be given up, perchance for a dull East End 
meeting, or the quiet evening with the favourite 


HORRORS OF A DEPARTMENT. 

And how do they get on in the out-patient 
room? For wy own part I frankly confess, that 
if I had a daughter I should shudder at the 
thought of her first plunge into out-patient work 
and I certainly should not let her into it before 
she was out of her teens. It is not the maimed 
bodies that are so appalling—you can’t help seeing 
past the maimed bodies to the mangled souls, and 
the procession of miseries, crimes and vices that 
you see in one hour’s work in a big London 
hospital cannot fail to be a shock to most girls. 
It is not pleasant to have one’s illusions destroyed, 
one’s faith in humanity shaken, and one’s out- 
look in life darkened. It must come some day, but 
put it off a little and don’t let girls go up to the 
medical schools at eighteen as they sometimes 
wish to do. All the same our fathers and 
mothers and cousins are wrong in thinking that 
contact with such things dims the shimmer they 
wish to invest us with; they should remember 
that gold shines the more, the more you rub it, 


NATURAL APTITUDE. 

Does woman shine in the medical profession P 
Yes, I think she does. If she doesn’t she ought 
to, for she has qualities eminently calculated to 
help her to shine. Intuitiveness, power of 
sympathy, tactfulness, patience, self-abandon- 
ment. In all the things which are necessary to 
the right cultivation of the art of medicine 
woman is powerful. That is the side on which 
she will excel, and that is the side which is but 
too apt tobe neglected. The art of diagnosing 
your patient more by what she doesn’t tell you 
than by what she dves; the art of finding out 
the little things she thinks are unimportant out 
which in nine cases out of ten are the key to the 
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book for an expedition on a foggy night to some 
far distant festivity. Even festivities—that 
endless round of pleasure which seems so fascina- 
ting to the outsider—soon pall when they are the 
festivities of other folk to which duty, not 
pleasure, calls one. Even the pleasure of an 
At Home has its edge taken off by the thought 
that it has to form “copy ” for a midnight mail. 
At the end of a long day, the woman journalist 
is apt to lose sight of the many compensations for 
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BOOKS WORTH READING. 
By Lapy Henny Somerset, 


“OUR ENGLISH COUSINS.” 
BY RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 
PART IL 
Women, says Mr. Davis, do not go into 
the work of electioneering unwillingly; they 


delight in it. The author, who has just been 
extolling the purity of English politics, appar- 
ently draws no conclusions from the juxtaposition 
of a clean polling booth and the presence of 
women. The dark shadow that rests on America’s 
public life is recognised to be the absence of 
high-minded, cultivated men from the political 
arena; perhaps, when the gifted women in 
America are willing to take their share, to enter 


the hardships and sacrifices involved in her work 
—the opportunities which it affords of seeing life 
from every side (even if the glimpses be but 
flashlight impressions, they are of value and 
interest), the independence, the sense of power 
and usefulness of touching life at every point, 
and feeling it tingle in ‘every vein. It is only 
when brain and body are weary that indepen- 


dence seems but another name for loneliness, that 
unlimited sleep seems a greater good than the 
sense of power and usefulness which is one of the 
dearest rewards of the woman journalist ; and 
that even a modern Amazon will pause to ask 
herself if the game is worth the candle—if she is 
not buying her latchkey and her independence 
and the fascinations of her life at too great a 
cost. 

In other respects, besides ability to endure 
strain, a woman journalist had need be a 
“Modern Amazon.” Unless she can pick and 
choose her work, she will freque:‘tly need moral 
and even at times physical courage. Occasions 
will arise when moral courage will be needed to 
fight her way through the barriers that separate 
her from some information desired by herself or 
her editor, when disagreeable people have to be 
interviewed, and ill-bred ignorance encountered 
and overcome. Physical courage, though less 
frequently called for in a woman journalist than 
in her men colleagues, is not indispensable, for 
even an apparently innocent woman’s suffrage 
meeting has been known to degenerate into a 
free fight that raged fiercely around the 
reporter’s table, and in which portions of the 
platform balustrade, twisted like wax in the 
hands of infuriated men, were used freely as 
missiles by the combatants. One might, of 
course, provide against such emergencies by 
securing the services of a sturdy escort, but 
journalism as a rule has little use for the woman 
who needs an escort or a protector. 

But it will be said you are telling us only of 
the hardships and difficulties, only of the seamy 
side of journalism as a profession for women. 
What of its many attractions—the positions of 
power and influence as art critics, dramatic and 
musical critics, book-reviawers, foreign corres- 
pondents, and, above all, as editors? Iam sorry 
to dispel these roseate visions which doubtless 
attract many of the recruits who crowd into an 
already overcrowded profession; but I have 
been asked to write of journalism as it is, as I 
have found it, not as we fondly imagine and 
wish it to be, writing of the life of one of the 
rank and file, not of the brilliant exceptions, the 
successes who are apt to be remembered while 
the failures, or those who are neither failures 
nor notable successes, are overlooked. 

Another contributor, your editor tells me, 
will dwell on the sunny side of journalism, of 
which, perhaps, I have given the somewhat 
gloomy reverse. And there is a sunny side—a 
side of such brightness that one would fain 
dwell on it. I have already spoken of some of 
the attractions of the life, its independence, its 
intensity, its constant variety, its many-sidedness. 
To the narrowness and self-absorption which 
are common failings of our sex, there are few 
better antidotes than the life of a journalist, 
with its wide horizon and many interests. It 
is the gate to many delightful acquaintanceships 
and friendships, and in many respects it is the 
best school for the study of human life that a 
man or a woman could have. 


keenly into the great public questions that agitate 
the national mind, to be men’s comrades in this 
important range of existence, bribery and 
boodleism may be banished as effectually as they 
have been purged from our little island. 


Again, Mr. Davis confesses that he only saw 
one side of our political life, and that, the party 


of the titled and the rich. 


POLITICAL DAMES. 
The Dames of the Primrose League are 


avowedly banded together to defend property, 
not principle; possibly if he comes again and 
watches the influence of women in the great 
social reforms that affect the wellbeing of the 


people, he will have reason to change his views. 
We are inclined to forgive Mr. Davis, how- 


ever, for expressing such crude sentiments, and 


almost for taking -part inthe election of a member 
whose political creed is in every way opposed to 
the traditions of his own great country, because 
the manner in which he describes the success of 
his candidate is in every way delightful. After 
speaking of the natural elation which the Con- 


servatives felt at their success he says, “ But the 


Radical candidate’s sister, who had driven at his 
side over so many rainy miles and sat through so 
many weary, anxious meetings, made a straight 
line for our candidate's sister, and held out her 
hand, and of the two I think she was the least 
embarrassed. 

‘My brother is something of a philosopher,’ 
she said, bravely; ‘he will take it well.’ I was 
very glad we had defeated the Radical candidate, 
but I wish he had left his relatives at home.” 


A HOME-COMING. 
He tells of the excitement of the successful 
canvassers and of the candidate-elect returning | 
to the old family mansion. } 


The park lay half in shadow and half in 
twilight. On the lawn in front of it all the 
tenants stood in their best clothes, with red 
wherever they could put it; and on the steps | 
were the ladies from the other houses about, and 
the officers who had ridden over from the camp, 
and back of them all the servants in their best 
livery and powdered hair. 

And in the centre, standing very tall and quite 
alone, with a red silk cloak falling from her 
shoulders to the stone flagging, was the lady of 
the house. And the member jumped out first 
and ran up the steps and stooped and kissed her 
hand, while she did not look at him, but out 
across the park, because, being a great a in 
the land, she could not let these people see 
much she cared, as other women could. The 
candidate had returned bringing his sheaves 
with him, and from the steps of the place that 
had been his home, and to tne people who had 
known him when he was a boy, he made the Jast 
speech of his campaign. I do not remember 
that speech now, except that I went away 
suddenly in the midst of it, and gazed steadfastly 


at a somewhat blurred painting of the “ Sixth | 


Countess of at the age of nine ;” but I 
shall always remember that home-coming, 
although it was not my home-coming, and 
although I was a rank outsider and had no 
business there—and the sun setting behind the 
gray walls, and the long line of elms throwing 
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their shadows across the park, and the cheering, 
happy crowd of tenants, and the tall, beautiful 
figure in the red cloak standing silent and 
motionless in the centre. 


UNDERGRADUATE LIFE, 


Oxford undergraduate life, with its strange 
mixture of old-world ceremonial and present day 
rowdyism, has captivated Mr. Davis's imagination, 
and nothing in the book is better than the pages 
he devotes to the glowing descriptions of the 
University. “A bumping race” is a new ex- 
perience to the American writer. “You have 
seen men row before,” he says, but imagine not 
twenty but hundreds stretching shoulder to 
shoulder for half a mile along a winding road— 


All plunging and leaping and pushing and 
shoving. and shouting with the full strength of 
their voices, slipping down the bank and spring- 
ing up again; stopping to shout at some particu- 
lar man, until others, not so particular, push 
them out of their path, and others tear on and 
leave them struggling in the rear and falling 
farther and farther behind their boats. Five 
hundred men, each in a different colour, blue and 
bright scarlet, striped or spotted, parsons in 
high waistcoats and flannel trousers, elderly dons 
with children at home, in knickerbockers, and 
hundreds of the uniformed, bare-] runners 
shooting their pistols and ringing the bells, and 
all crying and shouting at once: “Magdalen ! 
Magdalen ! well rowed, alen ! Pembroke ! 
‘ou have them, Pembroke ! Balliol ! well rowed, 
alliol !” 
The big halls, the undergraduates, breakfasts, 
a day in commemoration week are all cleverly 
given. “London in the Season” is an amusing 
chapter, and the impression made upon a 
stranger’s mind is instructive. 
Nothing, however, in the book is to my mind 
truer than the comments made by Mr. Davis on 
English shyness : 


ENGLISH CHARACTERISTICS, 


“There are different kinds of shyness,” he 
says, and different causes for it. To be quite 
fair, it is only right to say that in many cases 
the Englishman’s shyness is due to his desire not 
to appear egotistical, nor to talk of himself, or 
of what he does, or happens to have done. His 
horror of the appearance of boasting is so great 
that he often errs in the other direction, and is 
silent or abrupt in order that he may not be 
drawn into speaking of himself, or of appeering 
to give importance to his own actions. Modest 
is, I think, the most charming of all Engli 
characteristics, only it is in some instances over- 
done. 

He is quite honest in his disregard of title if 
he has one, though, being mortal, he thinks as 
much of it if he lacks it as the chance American 


house and ride my horses and look at my pic- 
If he takes you over his place, he is apt 


| does. But he does not say, ‘‘ Come down to my 


tures.’’ 


| to speak of his ancestor's tomb as a ‘* jolly old 


piece of work,” just as though it were a sundial 
or a chimney-piece, and he is much more 
likely to show you the family skeleton than the 
family plate and pictures. 

I was in a boy's room at Oxford last summer, 
and saw a picture of one of the pees of England 
there, a man who has held the highest offices in 
the diplomatic service. 

“Why do you have such a large picture of 
Lord —— here?” I asked. “Do you admire 
him as much as that ?” 


“ He's my father,” he said. ‘‘ Of course,” he 


ow | went on anxiously, “he doesn’t dress in all those 


things unless he has to. Here is a better portrait 
of him.” 

And he showed me one of his father in 
knickerbockers. It struck me as a very happy 
instance of English reserve about those things of 
which the average American youth would have 
been apt to speak. 

The picture Mr. Davis draws of English life is 
not all sunshine— 

The East End of London, he says, is 
entirely too awful and too intricate a neighbour- 
hood to be dismissed in a chapter. It is the 
backyard of the greatest city in the world, into 
which all the unpleasant and unsightly things 
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where, and has made such a reconnaissance of 
the North Woods lumber centres as ought to 
place her name among the Grace Darlings of 
moral rescue work. 

My own “call” is hinted at in these words 
from my annual address, only a few weeks after 
the Pall Mall Gazette disclosures : 


How hard men work for votes! They do not 
assemble the faithful by general bell-ringing and 
let that end it. Nay, verily! They obey the 
Gospel injunction: ‘Go out into the highways 
and hedges, and sp them to come in.” 

i are running all day between the voters 
matter how hard it is to bring 
the two ther. Thus must we go out to seek 
and save the lost; as eager for our Master’s 
triumph in the individual soul as politicians are 
for the election of their candidates. 

This work cannot be done by proxy nor at 
arm’s length. We ought to have always in every 
local union an active committee of visitation to 
the homes of those who drink. I beg you to do 
this, though you do nothing else. into the 
homes and saloons, inviting lost men to come 
to Christ. We must go; we cannot send. As 
an earnest-hearted minister recently said in my 
hearing : ‘Salvation by tongs is a failure.” The 

ip of our own hands can alone convey the 
unbeliever’s hand to the firm and tender clasp 
of the Hand once pierced for us and him. 

We have been the victims of conventional 
cowardice too long. Let us signalise the second 
century of temperance reform by a fearless 
avowal of our purpose to take up the work of 
promoting social puny by the inculcation of 
right principles the serious demand for more 
uitable laws. 
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are thrown and hidden suey from sight, to be 

out occasionally and shaken before the 
eyes of the West End as a warning or a 
menace. 


THE DOSS-HOUBE. 
He describes an East End doss-house, and tells 
us that one night an inspector of police woke 
fifty of these men in McCarthy’s lodging-house in 
Dorset Street, off the Commercial Road, to ex- 
hibit them—* and I felt as though I had walked 
into a cage with the keeper. They lay on strips 
of canvas naked to the waist, for it was a warm, 
close night, and as the ray from the policeman’s 
lantern slid from cot to cot, it showed the 
sunken chests and ribs of some half-starved 
wrecks of the wharves, or the broad torso of a 
‘docker, or a sailor’s hairy breast marked with 
tattooing, and the throats of two men scarred 
with long, dull red lines where some one had 
. drawn a knife. Some of them tossed and woke, 
eursing and muttering, and then rested on their 
elbows, cowering before the officers, and blinking 
at the light, or sat erect and glared at them defi- 
antly, and hailed them with drunken bravado.” 
Mr. Davis, however, admits that his study of 
sociological problems in the old country was not 
profound, but it is as well to point out that there 
is a reverse to the medal, and while you are 
strolling under the trees in Rotten Row watching 
the unemployed great, to pause and think that 
across the roar of traffic you can hear the cry of 
the great unemployed from Whitechapel and 


Lambeth. 
; —_——— 


LEAVES FROM MY LIFE. 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


and the polls, no 


and winsome spirit in our 0 
fraternity cry out under the baptism of the 
Heavenly Spirit, ‘‘ Here am I, Lord, send me !” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE PURITY CRUSADE. 
Wuen the Crusade began, no one would have 
predicted that twelve years later we should be 
as earnestly at work for fallen women as we 
were then for fallen men. 

That we are so doing is because we have 
learned in this long interval that intemperance 
and impurity are iniquity’s Siamese Twins; that 
malt liquors and wines have special power to 
tarnish the sacred springs of being; that every 
house of ill-repute is a secret saloon, and nearly 
every inmate an iuebriate. 

Some sporadic efforts had been made in this 
direction from time to time, but the action of 
our Philadelphia Convention in 1885 launched 
the new lifeboat nationally, and because no 
other woman could be found to stand at its | us, and the detention was brief. 
helm I have tried to do so, though utterly unable|| Mr. Powderly came into her office from the 
to give to this great work an attention more} inner room, where he sits from morning till 
than fragmentary. My faithful office secretary, | night in council with six other men, I think, who, 
Alice Briggs, has really been the main spoke in| with himself, form the executive of this great 
the wheel at my home office, and Dr. Kate | organisation. 

Bushnell in the field, for I have only spoken in In the fewest possible words I told him my 
large cities, and the heroic doctor is going every- errand. He said, “Please show me your peti- 


For INFANTS 


in company with my dear friend, 
Whitall Smith, of Philadelphia, whose guest I 
was at the time, to see Mr. Powderly, chief of the 
Knights of Labour, at their headquarters in the 
same city. A score of clerks were busy in the 
office below, and I was told that it was difficult 
to get access to Mr. Powderly, delegations often 
waiting for hours to take their turn. But the 
editor of the journal of the Knights of Labour— 
a White Ribbon woman—used her influence for 


and 


“ Dear Sir,—I have pleasure in sending you a photo of our little boy, 
he weighed only five pounds. Our medical man cou 


old we did not think it possible for him to live ; 


we tried Mellin’s Food, and from the pe it suited him so well the first month he 

he’s been, and is now, as strong, 

his age. Ido all Ican to recommend Mellin's Food, feeling sure it has been the navies oF 
“cc a 


“© Since then we have had no trouble with him; 


‘682, CRANMER STREET, 
Milton, take: 
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tion.” Glancing at it a moment, he added, 
“Excuse me, I will consult my brothers.” He 
was gone perhaps three minutes, and returning, 
said, “ If you will send me ninety-two thousand 
copies, they shall go out to every local assembly 
of the Knights of Labour, without expense to 
you, and with the recommendation that they be 
signed, circulated, and returned to you at 
Evanston.” 

Mr. Powderly is a thorough total abstainer ; 
he never uses tobacco, and cannot tolerate any 
symptom of it in his presence. He is a man 
mighty in deeds as in words, having, as I believe, 
a single eye to the best interests of the working 
classes, and the purpose to advance them only by 
the noblest methods—namely, education, co- 
operation, arbitration, and the ballot-box. As 
White Ribbon women, we have repeatedly sent 
our delegates to the annual meeting of the 
Knights of Labour. Our representatives have 
always been most cordially received, and in 1888 
as Mrs. Josephine Nichols stood on the platform 
after her speech, Mr. Powderly came forward, 
taking her hand, and saying, “The Knights of 
Labour pledge themselves to stand by the 
W.C.T.U.,” while applause, loud and hearty, rang 
out through the assembly. 

When the petition for the protection of women 
came winging its way back to Rest Cottage from 
every quarter of the nation, no copies were 
quite so welcome as those soiled by the hardy 
hands of toil, largely signed in pencil, sometimes 
with the sign of the cross, and showing the 
devotion that binds lowly to lofty homes for the 
protection of those they hold most dear. 

In the winter of 1888 our great petition was” 
presented at Washington by Senator Blair, the 
Senate giving respectful heed to the words of 
our illustrious champion as he read the petition, 
and urged that action upon it be not delayed. 
A bill soon passed the Senate raising the ago of 
protection to sixteen years, and was subsequently 
agreed to in the House. 

No department of work was ever developed so 
rapidly as this. The women’s hearts were ready 
for it. Pledges and literature, leaflets for 
mothers’ meetings, indeed, for every phase of the 
Social Purity work, are ordered from our pub- 
lishing house in constantly increasing numbers. 
In the work especially for women, industrial 
homes are being founded by the states in response 
to our petitions, and a movement is now on foot 
to establish homes for adults who are physically, 
mentally, or morally incapable, by reason of 
irremediable defects. We believe that the harm 
these large classes (including hereditary drunk- 
ards) do to society make it an unquestionable 
economy to detain them in institutions for the 
purpose, and render them self-supporting. “ Do 
thyself no harm,” would then be a motto alike 
applicable to these unfortunates and to the 
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ined more than 2 lbs. in weight. 
lively, and healthy as any other ¢ wld 
our little son. 
faithfully. H. ROPER.” 
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TEACHING AS A PRO- 


FESSION. 
By Agnes G. Cooper. 


TuE title of this article is an indication as to the 
line of thought which will be adopted. Teaching 
as a profession, not merely as an employment, 
is the distinction which I wish to make at the 
outset. 

The time is rapidly going by, if has not 
already gone, when a teacher is one who, having 
no other means of earning a livelihood, tur: s to 
education as a last resource. The days of Mr. 
Squeers and Mr. Creakle have long since passed 
away. In these times a teacher is expected to be 
well educated and fully equipped for the work, 
just as in the profession of law and medicine 
thorough sound education with a professional 
training in addition is demanded. 

For some years foremost educators have been 
endeavouring to promote by legislation the 
training and registration of teachers. The 
College of Preceptors and the Teachers’ Guild 
have been working earnestly in this direction, 
and it is hoped that in the near future their 
efforts will be crowned with success. The 
Royal Commission on Secondary Education 
now sitting will, no doubt, carefully consider 
this question, and it is not too rash to predict 
that, unless some unforeseen political difficulties 
arise, @ more definite status will be ere long 
given to the teacher by legislation which will 
insist on thorough education and professional 
training. 

The elementary schools, in spite of serious 
shortcomings, provide sound teaching, and have 
trained teachers on their staffs; and training 
colleges are devoted to the preparation of 
teachers for their career. 

Of late years principals of high schools and 
of private schools, and even that much-abused 
individual, the British parent, have recognised 
the value of training, and have demanded that 
not only knowledge, but also the skill to im- 
part, shall be essential qualifications of the 
teachers to whom they entrust the education of 
the children. To meet these demands several 
excellent training colleges have been founded, 
such as the Cambridge Training College, and in 
London the Datchelor, the Maria Grey, and the 
Home and Colonial Training Colleges, and in 
Edinburgh the St. George’s Training College. 
Some women’s colleges, ¢.g., Bedford College, 
London, and Cheltenham Ladies’ College, have 
departments for the training of teachers. In 
these colleges students study the principles 
which underlie educational methods, the history 
of the art, and have practice, under supervision, 
in class teaching, technical details of school 
routine, and all subjects likely to be helpful in 
their chosen work, 
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A sound education is pre-supposed. And now 
a few words as to the best way of becoming a 
member of this profession and the conditions of 
success. 

In the first place a thoroughly sound education 
should be given, if at College so much the better, 
after a good school education. Oxford and 
Cambridge with their colleges are perhaps the 
best places for acquiring sound and accurate 
learning, and the academic honours gained there 
will always have a high value. The University 
of London opens its degrees to women, and these 
have special use, the B.A. the B.Sc. and the 
M.A. always counting for much. There are now 
several colleges where preparation for these 
degrees is given, such as Bedford College, Hollo- 
way College and Westfield College in London, 
and the various University Colleges of Wales. 
Private coaching can also be obtained for this 
purpose. 

The women’s examinations of Oxford and 
Cambridge give guarantee of a certain standard 
of knowledge and several Scotch and Irish Uni- 
versities, and Victoria University (Manchester) 
also grant degrees to women. 

Having acquired the best possible education 
that lies in your power, proceed to your pro- 
fessional training which is given at the various 
Colleges before mentioned. 

Should you desire to be a teacher of the very 
young, endeavour first to obtain a wide and 
sound education, and then pursue your pro- 
fessional training at one of the several good 
Kindergarten Training Colleges. 

I would earnestly advise none to even con- 
template the idea of entering the profession, 
without having full sympathy with children, and 
an aptitude for teaching, for unless you have 
th ese qualifications, your work will be drudgery 
and you will fail in your career. 

Some apparently minor, but actually important, 
points should be attended to; and chief among 
these, is cultivation of the voice. This is generally 
cared for in the Training Colleges, and for the 
sake of both teacher and taught should never be 
neglected. A wrong use of the vocal organs 
weakens them and induces throat disease, and 
harsh tone, indistinct enunciation, and other 
vocal faults mar the excellence of many a teacher. 
I could go on for a long time stating what should 
be essentials, but space forbids, and I will now 
proceed to the chances of success in various 
branches of the profession. 

A good teacher, with high degrees or academic 
honours, such as the Cambridge Tripos in mathe- 
matics, natural science, classics, modern lan- 
guages, or history, is always sure of remunerative 
work, either in high or private schools, or as 
coach; but she must have had either experience 
or training, or, better still, both these qualifi- 
cations. 

An experienced, trained teacher, with good 
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certificates, such as the Cambridge Higher Local 
Honours, stands a better chance than an inex- 
perienced, untrained graduate, or Oxford or 
Cambridge student with the highest college 
honours ; and after leaving college or obtaining a 
degree, a year must be sacrificed by teaching for 
a low salary or even for none, in order to obtain 
the experience which is now demanded by heads 
of schools. 

There is still a good opening for governesses 
in private families, but those who would obtain 
positions should have a knowledge of French 
and German—if possible, acquired abroad—and 
good music. Drawing and other accomplish- 
ments add to the value of a private governess. 

There is a fair «emund for visiting teachers, 
particularly of special subjects, but none should 
seek such work without acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of her subject, and a guarantee in the 
shape of degree or certificate. 

Teachers of technical subjects can find scope 
for their talents, but here, as well as in other 
branches of the profession, a thorough knowledge 
of the subjects professed is indispensable. 

There is a large field open for teachers in 
elementary schools, where the demand exceeds 
the supply, and though the training is severe, 
positions are easily obtainable, and the future is 
assured to any teacher who has ability, patience, 
and good health. 

In the teaching profession, as in others, char- 
acter counts for a great deal. It is essential 
that tact and patience should be prominent 
characteristics. Good temper I need not insist 
on, as that is well known to be of immense im- 
portance in every occupation in life. 

Kindly and pleasant manners should be ulti 
vated, as they greatly help the teacher in hor 
career, besides being of incalculable value to the 
maintenance of discipline. If a teacher does not 
possess the power or does not acquire it, her 
career is almost certain to be a failure, for want of 
discipline renders the best teaching ineffectual. 

I need not say perhaps that this important 
work should always be taken up in the very 
highest spirit, for that principle is essential to 
all work. 

Self-forgetfulness, without  self-effacement, 
should be always present, and it will receive 
sooner or later its reward in increased efficiency 
and in greater appreciation by others, 

There is no higher or more important work 
in the world, A large share in moulding the 
character and training the faculties of the 
future fathers and mothers lies in the hands of 
teachers, and it should be entered on only after 
due consideration and careful preparation. If 
the teacher strives to do her work thoroughly, 
after acquiring the proper education and training, 
there is little to fear for final success, though 
the road may often be difficult and the end but 
dimly perceived. 
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to eat palatable viands. But no, such as she 
Correspondence. must not cross the immaculate doorstep of yon 
FATHERLESS ! lady who attends church and partakes of Holy 


Communion. 

There are a few women who yearn over these 
poor girls; a few hands are stretched out to 
draw them near, but oh, so few compared with 
the hurrying, selfish crowd of Pharisees. 

Englishwomen are moving hither and thither, 
along untried paths, and they wil! perform much 
good work for their 'and, but methinks a duty 
lies very near. Before and beyond all else is 
the supreme obligation to do even as we would 
be done unto. Stretching after great under- 
takings, we overlook the bitter cry of outcast 
girls. If the heartless villains who blast young 
lives cannot be tracked and hunted down by the 
Jaw. then some one must care for the perishing 
victims. They are not wholly bad! Even the 
murder of their offspring becomes less like 
murder as we remember the shame, wounded 
love, and over-mastering temptation they vainly 
tried to cope with. Oh, that we exercised more 
love, were prompted by a diviner charity, and 
gave these girls a chance in life! Amongst other 


To the Editors of Taz Woman’s SIGNat. 


Mespamrs,—Indescrib:bly touching was the 
appeal of Mrs. Josephine Butler in last week's 
Siewat. By a few strokes of her faithful pen, 
she limned a picture to harrow every heart. 
Her anguished plea ought to be caught up, 
emphasised, and practically supported by every 
Christian woman. The exact circumstances con- 
nected with Elizabeth and Alice Webb I do not 
happen to know, but their story in barest out- 
line throws a dark shadow across the path. 

- One fact cannot be shirked, viz., there are 
hundreds of betrayed girls that dpmand treat- 
ment far different from anything yet vouchsafed 
by judge, jury, or women. Mrs. Butler says: 
‘The law remains cruelly harsh to the child- 
slayers in their poverty, youth, and shame.” 
True enough; but. women are still more cruel. 
‘Women, who know the swift on-coming . 
the physical and mental depression, the painful 
mystery of motherhood, these women toss their 


haughty heads and drag aside their skirts, and | lessons we must yet learn how to “be wise the 
pass by on the other side. erring soul to win.”—Yours tru'y, 

Can judge or jury be supposed to feel more E. P. PENBERTHY. 
pity for a misguided, tcrtured, girl-mother than 


women who comprehend her struggles? I draw 
a hard-and-fast line between girls who willingly 
live in sin, and those who are ruined by means 
of their very affection for some man. Suppose 
for one moment that one of these child-slayers 
be acquitted of the charge of wilful murder, and 
at last finds herself a free being, who will 
employ her? Who will believe her promises of 
reformation? Not one inahundred! Forlorn, 
despised, broken-hearted, she may go on the 
streets for what her sisters care. And this in 
Christian England ! 

Mistresses insist that their servants come with 
irreproachable references ; meantime some eigh- 
teen-year-old girl-mother stands without. Clad 


IN A LADIES’ CLUB. 


MespameEs,—Allow me to call your attention 
to an article in the Pall Mall Gazette of Satur- 
day week, headed “In a Ladies’ Club,” and which 
is to all intents, and most transparently, a very 
unfair caricature of the “Pioneer” under the 
name of “ The Vanguard Club.” It is of course 
quite possible that the writer of the article was 
neverinside the“ Pioneer ’—the ‘‘ Vanguard,” as 
he calls it—at all, for his statements are so un- 
true and ee ee that his veracity even as to 
his visit to the Club is very questionable. It 
is so easy to write up a smart and amusing, but 
quite imaginary, description of the so-called New 
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statements. Should anyone attempt to do so, 
the immediate retort would be, not a confirma- 
tion of his statements by facts, but merely, “Oh, 
if the cap fits your Club put it on.” I wish to 
call the attention of your readers to this article 
as a fair sample of the attitude adopted by some 
journals to efforts and institutions for the eleva- 
tion and comfort of women. Inthemthemembers 
of ladies’ clubs are held up to the public as loud- 
voiced, badly-dressed, domineering women, guilty 
| of boasting that they have broken “every com- 
mandment of the Decalogue except the one that 
forbids bowing down to a graven image,” 
“ scraggy of aspect, shrill of voice and slatternly 
in dress” guys who aped men (are men guys ?). 
The speaker was a gray-haired woman with elf 
locks, clad in a combination of bathing gown and 
old time waterproof, “ who with her glittering eye 
awed a timid man, as she addressed him in her 
loud platform tones.” 

Immorality is also vaguely hinted at as a matter 
of course, and vile reasons given for the visit 
of a member’s niece to some man’s office. This 
the writer heard by “eavesdropping” two 
ladies who were conversing confidentially. Smok- 
ing (he also overhears this), one lady told another 
she had only affected “ because the men objected 
to it,” not because she liked it, as in fact ‘‘it 
made her sick.” Strange to say, this gentleman 
got most of his information by hearsay—of a 
rather questionable sort usually attributed by 
men to women The next month’s discussion is 
to be on the subject of “The Total Extinction 
of Man,” and the worthy “truth-seeker” informs 
us that he is going to hear it, “ unless some other 
ladies’ club has voted man extinct before then.” 

I ask if, after the deliberate publication of such 
calumnies, any fair-minded woman who respects 
truth and her sex will continue to patronise 
newspapers which give them to the public as an 
accurate description of the conduct and opinions 
of some of the best and most cultured women in 
London? Possibly the journal in which the 
article appeared considerably underrates the 


in rusty garb, shivering, and pinched, she hugs 
to her breast a wailing infant. In there, 
-warmth, light, gaiety; outside, raw blast, dark- 
ness, temptation. Oh, for a chance to get into 
that cheery kitchen, to wear wholesome clothes, 


influence of the cultured women of our day, but 
it is not by attacks such as these that any journal 
will add to its reputation among fair-minded 
and thoughtful men.—Faithfully iat i 


Woman and her surroundings, and, given a 
pseudonym (such as the “ Vanguard ”) for the 
club, and nicknames such as Mrs. Latterday for 
its members, it is made, as the writer intends it 
should be, almost impossible to controvert his 
) 

THEIR LAST “GOOD NIGHT.” 
Many people say “Good night” who never afterwards say ‘‘ Good | solid food. At night my sleep was broken with horrible dreams. I 
merning.” Between the farewell and the greeting they die. When | got very low-spirited and nervous, and so weak I could scarcely get 
the hour for rising comes they do not speak or stir. Thelightupon | about. I often feared my life would come to an end quickly— 
their faces is the daylight only. Yet when they went to bed no | perhaps in some early morning hour, when I was lowest and most 
such sudden ending of their lives was imagined. There was no | exhausted. 
portent of it, Of the multitude who pass away thus, a large “I consulted doctor after doctor, but neither they, nor any 
majority lay head on pillow in seemingly perfect health. With | medicine others gave me, did more than relieve me to a slight 
others there is more or less preliminary illness and pain. Be that | degree. In March of last year (1893) it was that real help came. 
as it may, the fact remains—of all who die the greater number die | My sister, who lived in Manchester, told me how much good your 
at night. Can we suggest a reason for it? Perhaps you know the | remedy had done her, and strongly urged me to try it. In a few 
reason, If so, you will not care to read the following extracts from | days I was greatly relieved. I could eat better, and the food agreed 
two letters :— with me. I kept on taking it and got stronger and stronger, and 

“In the early part of 1884 I began to be troubled with disordered | soon I was in better health than ever. If I ever ail anything ® 
stomach. I had a bad taste in the mouth, belched up a sour fluid, | few doses sets me right.—Yours truly, (Signed) (Mrs.) KateW. Ellis, 
and after meals suffered from an oppressive fulness of the stomach | 101, High Street, Plas-Isa Terrace, Blaenau-Festiniog, North Wales, 
and pains at the chest, albeit I had eaten but little. At night I | February 23rd, 1894.” 
was frequently taken with a sharp pain at the heart, and palpitation, | On the morning of December 24th, 1863, Thackeray was found 
the blood rushing to my head. So bad did this become that 1 | dead on his bed. All alone he had passed away in the night. So 
dreaded going to bed, fearing that I might die suddenly before | do hosts of less famous people. 
morning. After suffering in this way for five years I was almost | Neither of our correspondents did so, although both apprehended 
too weak to get about, and had no pleasure in anything. The | it. The danger lies in profound weakness and exhaustion due to 
doctor said my stomach had got out of place. No medicine did me | lack of nourishment—itself a result of chronic indigestion and 
any good until, in November of last year, I began to make use of | dyspepsia. Being unfed, or insufficiently fed, these frail bodies 
yours. One bottle greatly eased the heart trouble, and two bottles | waste away, and there comes a moment when the wheels stop. We 
quite freed me from it. Since then I have had good health, and | 
done my work with ease and comfort.—Youra, etc., (Signed) Howell 
Griffith Powell, Beddgelert, Carnarvonshire, February 21st, 1894.” 

Extract from the second letter :— 

“ Nearly all my life I have been weak and ailing, yet had not 
much actual pain. In the spring of 1892 my appetite began to fail 
me, and after eating the least morsel of food I had great pain in the | 


chest and also pain and palpitation at the heart. I had a craving 
sensation at the pit of the stomach. For monthsI could take no 


must find some method of restoring the digestive powers if we would 
have strength for a longer battle. 

Both Mr. Powell and Mrs. Ellis attribute tieir recovery to 
Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup, which has rendered the same 
inestimable service for so many others whose lives were flickering 
to extinction. 

A torpid and inflamed stomach fills the blood with poisons which 
are the active enemies to health and life. The Syrup expels them. 
Use it now. Don’t wait till the odds are all against you. 
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LONDON_GLASGOW. ROBINSON & CLEAYVER’S 
f H » Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize Medals, Paris. 1889.) 
Sa PHILP'S COCKBURN HOTELS, | tes tee utes iz ns mays mat 
, , . 9d. oz. 
9 & 10, ENDSLEICH CARDENS, LOXDON. = Ah Gente’ no a: Gent ae 3s 17 haa 
minutes’ walk of” Bi unos foo King’s raid — | POCKET CLEAVER have a world-wide fame.” — The Queen. 
Very of Convenient vo Buses decor Underground bags d | — | A N D K E R Cc H i E F s. 
way o on. COLLARS. Laptxs’ 3-fold, from 3s. 6d. dozen. 
| ROOM & BREAKFAST from 4s. 6d. to 58. 6d. a ’ per 
Telegrams—* Luncheons, London.” Also LI N EN CUFFS, for i port ‘oc Genes nn lid. per dozen. 
Philp's See saeee 141, Bath &¢., oJ oO L L A R Ss ; : 
Recently Improved and ‘bandeomely Re- MATOHLESS SHIRTS. ,_ Best quality Longcloth, 
omic aeeugit | mae aes oes & SHIRTS. 
ouses condu: on 8' ly 
Patronised ty Lady Henry Somerset ood iene Frinciples. IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN. 


From the least expensive to the Finest in the World. Fish Napkins, 2s. 11d. per dos. 
OP PLP LLLLLOLLOLLLO LO LO L® Dinner Napkins, 58. 6d. per doz. Tle La es Sees 


9 ‘ ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. * te BM, ty Quon ond 

Q Straight 16 e2. ier te. R, « "the bepreee Peodetlas af Germeng: 
e Compare with other Foods. 

« Limbs. ‘a 


Wheat Phosphates (not chemical phosphates) supply the building 
material for the Human Frame. If Children are to grow up straight- 
limbed and strong their Food must contain sufficient of these organic 
Phosphates to form and sustain the bones, muscles, teeth, brain, &c. 

‘*Frame Food”’ Diet is the only food containing the organic phos- 
phates extracted from Wheat Bran, which are so vitally necessary for 
the development and vigour of the Human Frame; it is therefore the 
best food for Infants, fovalide, Nursing Mothers, &c. In process of 
manufacture the action of the Extract upon the starch converts it into 
dextrine, thereby rendering ‘‘ Frame Food ” Diet especially suitable for 
the weak digestive powers of young Infants and Invalids. 

Children grow stout and strong while using it ; Invalids find it restorative 
and invigorating ; 

Nursing Mothers are greatly benefited in the flow and nutritive nature 


of their milk ; andthe same unique Deoepnatic nourishment replenishes 


the drain on the system of Expectant Mothers with the best results for 
both mother and child. 


‘‘Frame Food’? Diet isthe cheapest cooked food ; 1-Ib. tins sold for 1s., 


4-lb. tins at 3s, 9d., by Chemists, Grocers, &c. }-Ib. sample in handsome 
enamelled box sent free, on receipt of 3d. for stage, by FRAME FOOD 


CO., Lp., Lombard-rd., Battersea, London, S.W. (Mention this paper.) ror Awarded Four Gold Medals and Five First Class Diplomas. 
BPI LLL LLL LOLOL LLLOLLLLCO ee 
S. CHIVERS & SONS, uxcrise ruorr Fans Pactonr, Histon, CAMBRIDGE. 


ALL ADVTS. must be sent to the = a 
NOTE THIS.— SOLE AGENTS, : 


THE LOW TERMB for| CONN MADDON & Coy 
Salisbury Square, E.C., 
Small Advertisements. | NOT later than Tuesday morning. 


i: 


DELICIOUS. WHOLESOME. ESHING. 


Pre in ailver-lined 3 voured with Ripe Fruit Juices. 
nee Highly praised by all. 
THE QUEEN eays: “Ina nce, flavour, and clearness, leave nothing to be desired.” 
DR. GORDON STABLES, &N.. ys: ‘Jeli s that really add to our health and luxury. 
:  chivers’ Jellies cannot be surpassed. 


DR. ANDREW WILSON es. 
May be obtained Ege. : 


May be obtained 
of Grocers FEFE_EENEF: =| of Grocers 
and Stores. —=—= = = oe ©. # «= and _ Stores. 


Half-Pints, aja. Pints, 4jda. Quarts, Sd. 


If not kept by the grocer nearest ee write for sample half-pint packet (sent on receipt 
of 23d, in stamps), with address of nearest local agent ; or address of nearest grocer sent 
on receipt of postcard, 


"2a ££ ££ 6 + 4444 
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NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S 
TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION, 


FEDERATED TO THE WORLD'S WOMAN'S 
CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 
President —LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 
Headquarters, 24, Memorial Hall, London, E.O. 


NOTICE.—Will correspondents bear in mind 
that Branch Reports must be brief, legible, and 
written on one side of the paper only? Depart- 
mental news, local methods of work, and new 
plans for the winter campaign will be reported as 
space permits. 


DURHAM. 

On Monday and Tuesday, September 24th 
and 25th, successful meetings were held at 
Sunderland under the auspices of the North of 
England Temperance League. i oie 
Slack attended as deputation from the B.W.T.A., 
and gave several addresses which were most 
interesting and instructive, notably that at the 
Woman’s Conference on the Monday, when she 
spoke pens. as a Poor Law Guardian, and 
urged the women to seek some amon them- 
selves who would be willing to stand at the 

. forthcoming election of Guardians in the town. 


' DERBYSHIRE. 
A disgraceful plea for a licence was urged at 
the adjourned iLicensing Sessions at Derby by 
an applicant who sought the addition of a wine 
licence for his beer house because working men 
and their wives call, and the wives need a little 
wine while their husbands are having their beer. 
Sad to say, women had been found ignorant and 
degraded enough to sign a petition in favour of 
the application, which was in a poor neighbour- 
hood. We are pleased to add that it, together 
. with a number of other applications, were re- 
fused, although several others were granted, in 
spite of opposition on the part of our Local 
Branch and other federated societies. At the 
close of the sessions the general body of justices 
sat for the purpose of confirming the Licensing 
Committee’s decisions and two recently appointed 
magistrates (working men, only one of whom 
was an abstainer) gave expression to their 
views in plain and unmistakable language. Mr. 
Norman happens to live near a pub. ic-house 
which had a music license where they were per- 
mitted to play until 10.30 every evening. He 
says, ‘* Music licensed public-houses are training 
schools for immorality.” Derby has sang needed 
amongst its magistrates some one bold enough 
te speak the truth and denounce the abounding 
immoralities of the borough, and British women 
will rejoice with us that in Messrs. Hilliard and 
Norman we can look for an even-handed justice 
which shall respect the rights of the public and 
the publicans’ victims. The publicans them- 
selves have had, and still will have, no lack of 


-. consideration. 
BERKSHIRE. 

Maidenhead - on- Thames.—At the adjourned 
Brewster Session, on the 24th ult., the clergy 
of all denominations from church and chapel 
being present in the court, with representa- 
tives of the United Temperance Committee 
and owners of property—three licences were 
refused. The first was for the removal of 
the licence of the “ Angel” Inn to the premises 
known as the “Nag’s Head,” close to the 
new Goods Station in the Grenfell Road, the 
“Angel” Inn being situated within the 
yard of the Sun Inn, in the High Street. 
It was refused on the technical ground that the 
statutory notice had not been served on Sarah 
Morgan, the holder of the ‘‘ Angel ” licence. 
There were three petitions ready to be presented 
against the removal—(1) from the clergy and 
ministers without exception; (2) from_ the 
‘‘wives, mothers, sisters, dwellers in the Gren- 
fell Road”; (3) a majority petition from the 
occupiers ; also from five owners on the same 


petition. 
JERSEY. 

Sister Beatrice, of the South London Mission, 
has recently visited Jersey and given an interest- 
ing account of her work to the members and 
friends. Regular work has been carried on 
during the month, and good results have come 
from co-operation with the Good Templars, and 
a local Evangelistic Mission. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


YORKSHIRE. 
last, at the Mission Hall, Crimble 
r. and Mrs. Gamble gave a sub- 
after which an inaugu 
tion with the 


meeting was h 
: Mr. 


took part. 

The President of the Doncaster branch, Mrs. 
E. H. Walker, met the members at tea last 
Thursday in the Temperance Hall, the occasion 
being the seventieth anniversary of her birthday. 
Mrs. Walker was afterwards presented with a 
beautiful carriage clock by Mrs. Blair, on behalf 
of the members of the branch. 


LANCASHIRE. 

Wigan.—A meeting was held in the Baptist 
Schoolroom, Scarisbrick Street, under the 
presidency of the Rev. F. G. Kemp. Mr. Boreland 
(U.K.A.) gave an instructive address on the 
advance made in the Temperance Movement. 
Mrs. E. Marsden and Mrs. Anders (Vice- 
President of the branch) took part in the 


meeting. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Areport from Great Grimsby ‘¢Y” branch says; 
September 13th was “Our Young Men’s 
Evening,” presided over by Mr. A. E. Warr. A 
most interesting and instructive lecture was 
given in the Iron Bethel on ‘First Aid to the 
Injured,” by Mr. Tom Fisher, assisted by the 
Messrs. Davison, who kindly lent themselves to 
be bandaged. Special interest was created, by 
the Stretcher Drill, which was done with great 
precision. There was a good attendence, and 
two new members joined. Specimen copies of 
the Woman's Signal Budget were freely d's- 
tributed. 

A concert (kindly arranged by Mrs. Frank 
Bennett, vice-president), was given at the new 
workhouse on Friday evening by some of our 
“Y ”’ members. 

The ‘“Y” Branch have sent a large parcel of 
Temperance literature to the men on board 
H.M.S. “Edinburgh,” guard ship, now off 


Grimsby. 
GLAMORGANSHIRE. 


The Roath branch has been actively engaged 
in holding meetings, one of which took place on 
September 11th, under the presidency of Mrs. 
John Pugh. It was an open-air meeting, to 
which many came and heartily joined in the pro- 
ceedings, many of the women being without hat 


or bonnet. 
SOUTH WALES. 


Our Sennybridge — reports a 
licence finally refused at adjourned meeting of 
magistrates, and adds that it makes three drink 
shops which have been closed in this locality 
within a few years. 


OXFORD. 


On September 27th a meeting of district 
visitors in connection with the Ozford branch 
was held at the house of Mrs. Kempson, to 
arrange work for the coming winter. The Pre- 
sident of the branch (Mrs. T. H. Green) presided, 
and various new agencies were resolved upon. 
Great vigour was shown on the part of the 
workers, and many very gratefully referred to 
the recent Temperance Mission conducted by 
Miss Gorham in the town. The management of 
a small coffee tavern, which has for some time 
been opened in Summertown, and subsidised b 
one of the members of the branch, was discussed, 
and a committee appointed to assist in the work. 
The usual winter work—mothers’ meetings, cottage 
meetings, district and village meetings—will be 
carried on with renewed euergy. 


METROPOLITAN. 


On Thursday, September 27th, in the school- 
room of the Baptist Chapel, Shooter's Hill Road, 
a most instructive and interesting lecture, on 
“Ireland and the Irish” was given by Miss 
Ellen Chapman to a large and appreciative audi- 
ence, in connection with the Blackheath and West- 
combe Park branch. Miss Chapman was warmly 
received, andthroughout the entire lecture, which 
was profusely illustrated with photographic lan- 
tern slides, was listened to with much attention. 


Oct. 4, 1894. 


Miss Mead, of Blackheath, contributed a solo 
and Mrs. Stewart, president of the branch, pre- 


sided. 
ral The Plumstead branch held a well-attended 


meeting in Conduit Road Schoolroom on the 
19th ult. Miss Rose Andrews gave an address. 
The Y branch held a meeting on the 20th in the 
Polytechnic. 

rs Bailhache addressed a meeting on Mon- 
day afternoon of the City Road branch on the 
she of “ Temperance and Social Purity.” 

eetings have been regularly held in connec- 
tion with the Willesden branch during the 
summer. On the 18th of September Mrs. Auk- 
land addressed a members’ meeting, at which 
Mrs. Groom presided. 

The usual monthly meeting was held at the 
Polytechnic on Wednesday, 26th ult., in connec- 
tion with the Woolwich branch. An able address 
on Food Reform was given by Mrs. McDougal, 
of the Vegetarian Society. Miss Ashdown 
announced that the secretary, Mrs. Harbour, 
had consented to come forward as a candidate 
for the Board of Guardians, and the help of the 
members was solicited in securing her return. 


LENDING LIBRARY AT HEAD- 
QUARTERS. 


Steps have been taken to form a lending library 
at Headquarters, in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the President, Lady Henry 
Somerset, to the Annual Council, whereby 
facilities for reading standard works on Tem- 
perance and correlative questions can be made 
available to members of London and suburban 
branches of the Na‘ional B.W.T.A.  Contri- 
butions of books for this purpose will be gladly 
received, and acknowledged in the Woman's 
SicnaL, by Mrs. Ward Poole, 24, Memorial 
Hall ; and further details will be published in 
the Woman’s Signal Budget for October. 


SCOTTISH CHRISTIAN UNION. 


We have received from the 8.C.U. a pamphlet 
on the Origin, Aims, and Objects of the Union, 
copies of which can be had from Mr. John 
Steel, Montpelier. Juniper Green. Price 2d. 
each, or 1s. 6d. adozen. Lady Henry Somerset 
contributes a prefatory note, and the pamphlet 
also contains two interesting letters from Miss 
Frances E. Willard. The S.C.U. of the B.W.T.A. 
was formed in 1877, and the origin and history 
of the work in Scotland as narrated in the 
pamph'et is strikingly interesting to read. 


—c—————— 


FRESH AIR FUND. 


Sister KaTHLEEN acknowledges with thanks the 
following additional contributions towards the 
Children’s Holiday Fund. 


Otto Sursberg 

C. M. Whitehead 

Miss L. Tottenham .. 

Mrs. Adams .. es 

Mrs. Letten .. oe - oe 
25, Victoria Street, Westminster .. 
Anon .. a a ae 

Four Cousins, Coventry 


__ 


Miss Holdsworth acknowledges with thanks the 
following additional contributions for ‘‘One more 
Unfortunate:”—E. R. M., £3 3s.; Mrs. Holy, £2; 
H., £1; Miss E. Jumpel, 10s. ; Mr. Lofthouse, 
10s.; Mr. Teale, 7s. 6d.; L. T., 7s.; Miss 
Kitton, 68.; Willesden, 58. ; BE. B., 5s.; 
Sheltered One, 5s.; Mrs. Colebrook, 5s. ; Mrs. 
Waller, 5s.; Mrs. Price, 3s. 6d. ; A Teacher, 
3s. 6d. ; Mrs. Morton, 28. 6d ; A Lady, 2s. 6d ; 
Anon, 2s. 6d. ; M. F., 2s. 6d. ; Miss Tait, 2s. 6d. ; 
Hislop House, 2s. ; small sums, 3s. 
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A reception meeting to welcome to England 
the newly-arrived Indian Anti-Opium deputation 
(including three of the missionaries recently 
imprisoned in Bombay) will be held in the 
Lower Exeter Hall, on Thursday evening of next 
week. Friends of the Anti-Opium movement 
desiring tickets of admission, can obtain them on 
application to Mr. Maurice Gregory, Hon. Sec. 
Anti-Opium Urgency Committee, 31, Pater 
noster Square, London. 


Oct. 4, 1894, 
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EDUCATIONAL. SITUATIONS, ETC., VACANT. ® SITUATIONS, ETC., WANTED. 
sneer wr | cu genet vee, | POE Parish Surrounded | ..%, "ORs 5 Sn 


OTE.—GOODWILL OF GIBLS’ 
po ng a valuable 5 eo 


‘Baie 
on on mmartgnns rt desired 
Se fine investment for ee 
teacher.—A, ‘APP ply, ScHoLastic Murua Asso- 
cratioy, Lrp. ~» Burlington Chambers, New 
btreet, Birming 


Rito aneac FOR NEXT TERM, 
English, 


wing, Theory, etc. Certificated. Highest 
references, Experienced—EpiITH WILL’ 
Market Street, Haverfordwest. [w.s.338. 


EV EEN HOUSE GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
Wood Green. — Comfortable Home. 
Unlimited diet. ion _ for 
Musical and Local Exams. Inclusive Fees, 
£20—£36 P pd annum. lerences.— 
Apply to Principal for Prospectus. [w.s.341. 


TO LET, APARTMENTS, ETC. 


30 WORDS ror 2s, 
6d. he each Additional 9 Words, 
hree insertions as Two. 
Dis afasia Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
JoxN Happon & Co., Latest Tine TUESDAY. 


FP srivae TM (best part).—Good 
Private TEMPERANCK BOARDING 
HOUSE, conducted on Obristian 
Facute home comforts; 42s. to 52s. 6d. 
inclusive bebe Bog WoopwaRD (mem- 
ale Ma ursing Association), 
feces Howe C iarpanet Road. 


AST GRINSTEAD, SUSSEX.—A 
Lady wishes to recommend the apart- 
mente at Mrs. Charlwcod’s, Oxford 

House, Garland Road, for summer or winter. 
Hot and Cold Bath. Terms —— and 
strict honesty. (w.s. 352. 


re LET.—-Temperance Refreshment 
Rooms and Confectionery Business, in 

desirable position in the main road of 
a suburb ten miles from London. House 
accommodation.— Reply, Mrs.GLovER, Vaux- 
hall, House, near Canterbury. 


HINTS FOR HOUSEWIVES. 


ae Pamphlet containing Useful 
umestic Hints. Post Free for 1 stamp. 


EF. F. FRY, 
§8, Belleville Rd., Wandsworth Common, 


LONDON, S.W. 


FOUR GREAT HOUSEKEEPER’S 
BOONS, 


hAAs4444. 


RISING SUN 


TRY ONE, TRY ALL. 


STOVE 

POLISH. 
EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, & 
BEST BLACKLEAD +1 WORLD 


In Half the Time, with Half the 
Labour, you can produce More 
5 


Polish with Two Packets B 
of ee Sun ian. © with Half- 
Dozen of ordinary Blacklead. quay 
RISIN’ SUN eousk 
Y POLISH. 
GIVES TOALL KINDSOF METALS A 
BEAUTIFUL SOFT BRILLIANT POLISH 


Sold in 8d., 6d. & 1/- Bottles. No Mixing, 
No Scratches, Scarcely any Rubbing. 


CHANCELLOR'S PLATE POWDER. 


“ There is no pre tion of which we know to equal 
its excellence. '—ENQUIRE WITHIN.—3d. per box, 


MACK S DOUBLE 


STARCH 
CONTAINS IN PROPER PROPORTIONS 
GLOSS, BORAX, GUM,WAX, Bec. &c. 


] uae no addition or preparation. 

ES Time, Labour, and Uncertainty. 
«PRODUCES BeautifulWhite Glossy Linen. 
VOVO VO VV VV VV VV VT VUT VT UG 


Ask your Grocer to get them for you. 
C. CHANCELLOR & Co., LONDON, E.C. 


RULES FOR STARCHING. 


A most valuable little book for those who 
do their own starching at home. Post Free 
for 2 stamps. 


(. CHANCELLO2 & CO., LONDON, E.¢. 


Three insertions as two. 
Joun Happon & Co., LaTest TIME TUESDAY. 


TUDENT TEACHERS RECEIVED 
as VACANOIES occur. COMFORT. 
HOMS. HIGH SOROOL 


ANTED.—Suitable and kindly- 


HOUSHKEMPER me geal too 


in small two- 
roomed cottage in od lady." Abst rounds, London, 
and attend upon old i Abstainer be 


references, 
EATHERALL, 2, Pi Street, Watt 
wean 1. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIRS 
IMMEDIATELY REMOVED. 
A lady will have pleasure in for- 
warding a Harmless and Effectual 
Remedy for this sad defect.—Mrs. 


Grace A. NEWTON, Verwood Villa, 
Thornton Heath, Surrey. 


PULLARS’ 


BY THE 


Victoria and Albert Docks. 


WHOLLY UNDENOMINATIONAL. 
Fresh Air for Children and Invalids. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Numerous population of poor pale-faced 
[tng and honest working men — 
from eick in whose case 8 
essential tu tence. 10s. will gives lort- 
night's fresh air to SMYTH the or invalid.— 
Rev. STEWART Vicarage, 

St. Mark's, Victoria Docks, Jenton, BE. 
Anon. and Sir W. OC. thanked. 


HOME FOR MOTHERLESS, ORPHAN, 
AND DESTITOTE GIRLS. 


Founded 1871 (late of St. Giles and Plaistow, 
Hesex) 


All communications addressed Miss Lee» 
The Home, Hurst Road, Eastboune. 


CELEBRATED FOR SUPERIOR DYEING 


OR CLEANING OF 


DYE-WORKS, sonocisnenies steer, we. 


CATALOGUES 
POST FREE. 


PERTH. « 


And Agencles throughout the Kingdom. 
oods can also be sent direct to Works, 


by Parcel Post or Rail. 


THE 
COMMON LODCING HOUSE MISSION, 
15, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


HE object of this Mission is to arsist deserving cases, and, if 
possible, restore them to their friends, or provide a home for them. 


FUNDS ARH URGENTLY NBEDBED, and if the readers 
of this paper would only forward 6d. each, this would in a great measure 


meet our great need. 


Contributions thankfully acknowledged by JOHN HARVEY, Superintendent. 
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Will recommend itself. 
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“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


BEECHAMS 
PILLS 


FOR ALL 


BrLlous & NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


SUCH AS 
Sick Headache. Constipation, 
Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, and Female Ailments. 
ANNUAL SALE SIX MILLION BOXES. 


In Boxes, 93d., Is. 13d. and 2s, 9d. each, with full directions. 


BEECHAM’S TOOTH PASTE 


It is Efficacious, Economical, 
Cleanses the Teeth, Perfumes the Breath, and is a Reliable 
and Pleasant Dentifrice. 


In Collapsible Tubes, of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor, 
for ONE ae postaee pals 


Prcpared aa by the Propeteioe— 


THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 
Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere. 
PESEESESESSESEPSE ESE SESEESESE ES 
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Three insertions 
Joun Happow’Co., Latest nr pees TuRspAy. 
N “RS. WHITE BAMFORD, B.W.T.A., 
ie open to receive Engagemente to 
ApvRuss MEETINGS n(Gespel Tem- 
perance), Drawing-rooms or Public. Terms: 
Travelling Expenses and small fee. Appli- 
cation by letters —116, Hanley Road, N. 


AS NURSE or MAID to LADY 
going to Australia; aged dial years; 
good needlewoman; abst 

areoee: —1, Burnt Ash Hill, Lee, mgt ng 
[w.8.348,_ 
YOUNG LADY requires a Situa* 
gay as DAILY or RESIDENT 
GOVERNESS. Music a 26) 
or Pane Music Semone given. 
terms.—Address, M. 
Road, Lee, Kent. 


PUBLIOATIONS, 
30 WORDS FOR 2-. 
___ Displayed Advertisements 5]- per inch, 


‘(Seee 52555053 gues Soescsgocse> LG 
Bt RECHERCHE ‘SIDR DISHES f 


ri Breakfast, Luncheon, 
Dinner, and Supper, | 
COMPRISING 
Hors d'Quvres, Sarouries, 
Salads, and Oriental Dishes, 
BY 
CHARLES HERMAN SENN 


iil (Tnspectin: and © peatting Chef de 
H Cuisine, 


jality 5 

- Fh Latinped 

1 ngham 
melee [w.s. $80 


—T- 


beSeses 


ational Training Schvol of mu 
Coukery, London); Author “ot volitt { 
Gastronomy’ Recherché Dinner ty 


3 ae are and their C real dn Pigal 
tical Houvehold id Recipes,’ etc. 


This work is divided in into five principal jf 
Ile arte, treating upon .Hurs d’(Kus res 
Raoawic hes, Savo iry Dishes, Salas, and | 
Oriental Dishes, which, as Side or Second 
Courses, have certain’ cun.ection with 
| each other. 


— 


pSe 


This work contains many new and 
origival recipes, and the author claims 


SeSeSe 


that they & are all thorough y re jable and | 
workahie, hat cooks who wilt put 
them into practice neroraing Me an 
righ Va fone, will be al 

ae x hes a enastay eeng 


i Prics, 3 6 of all rereqetanl or of the 


| 3 OHN HANDOR "00., Bouverle 
t { Leds Ralisbaey Square, E.U. 


7” ALEXANDER GUNAER, 


Organist, Teacher, Tuner, etc. 
Send for Terms at once, 
Pianofortes Organs. bought sod seleo- 
ted, packea. aispatchea au ~ ot 

World, "Becond-han 
Collard & Collard Cottage for sale tri- 
chord, rosewood case, equal to new. 
Exceptional vatue. 
10, Queen’s Road, Notting Hill, London. 


Mention this laver. 


w without 
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LINCOLNSHIRE LONG-WOOL 
BLANKETS. 


Made from the fleece of the ce'ebrated Lincoln. 
shire Long- Wool Sheep. Warm—Washand Wear 
wel oes Value. Send for Sample puir. 


| Extra Size. 
“we Nae *i8/- 17/6 21/- 26/- 30/- 
2} O'o over £5, and 5 O/9 over £10. 


Cush with order. Monry returned if not are 
proved. Carriage paid in va Kingdom on 
orders over 20s, To be had only of 


Long-Woo!l Blanket Co., Lincoln. 


TEA without TANNIN 


TANOGEA 


One | improves| nfs" mits Ie. oF Boat 
Tablet {0} the | foxes, a. alt 
Hoot are The Tanocea Tablet 
of Tea | indiges- Company, 
phe r tion | suercHuey 

ses the 'impos- 
TANNIN, | able ayATION, 


BUMSTED’S 
TABLE SALT. 
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‘Cadbury’ ' 


“The Typical Cocoa of English 
Manufacture— Absolutely Pure.” 


The Analyst. 


“4 SMALL SPOONFUL 
of CADBURY’S COCOA, 
with boiling water or milk, 
will make a large breakfast 
cup of the most delicious, 
digestit’ , absolutely pure 
and nourishing Cocoa, of 
the greatest strength and 
the finest flavour, entirely 
free from any admicature” 


“ Kdmirably adapted to the wants of Infants.”~ 


BEST Established 
oa jaa 4 ty Sir Chas. Cameron, M.D. 
OHEAPEST. & | 
e | °° 
FOR 
INFANTS, © in Patent 

CHILDREN, <€ Air-tight Tins. 

INVALIDS, %  «& 
AND THE AGED. “ Highly Nutritious.” '—Laned, 


SRI eee > 


THE “WHITE RIBBON” GO., LTD. 


THE DUTIES AND OPPORTUNITIES OF WOMEN 
PARISH AND DISTRICT COUNCILS. 
Paper read at a CONFERENCE held at RHYL, March 1894, 
BY MRS. EVA McLAREN. 


Price One Penny; or 6s. per 100. 


Election af Womey on Parish and District Councils 


MES. McLAREN. 


an ed. per 100. 
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THE TEMPERANCE LESSON MANUAL. 


Series Nos. 1 and 2. 
Price 3d. oar by Bost 3id. 
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Ply ‘MEMORIAL “HALL, FARRINGDON STREET, EC 


rricted erates Wise Verso, & VINEY and 8, Kin & SON oe is, Binet street, Lond 
Bread ah of oe i peone A Oo: a ie 'Salinbury Square, 


